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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE, 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 





ClIl., AND LAST.* 


Tuvus, far away from my friends, did I live in the city of Neptune; 
Gaily my hours and my days, thus did I fritter away. 

All I experienc’d then I have season’d with spice of remembrance— 
Season’d with spice, too, of hope ;—there are no spices like these, 





* The place of these Epigrams will be supplied by Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology. 





ALBONI. 


Tue forthcoming tour of this great artist, under the 
auspices of Mr. Beale, is likely to be one of peculiar interest. 
After the Liverpool and Birmingham festivals, Alboni is to 
play for a fortnight at Dublin, and will then visit Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Besides the Cenerentola and other of her 
favourite parts, she will add several new characters to her 
already extensive repertoire ; among others, we understand, 
La Sonnambula, and La Figlia del Reggimento. Had the 
London managers. been alive to their own interests, Alboni 
would, long ere this, have appeared in the last-named opera 
in the metropolis. It is admirably adapted to her style of 
singing, and the music suits her voice, without any alteration. 
The clever and popular Corbari accompanies Alboni. in her 
tour, and Benedict is appointed the conductor. 





CORBARI. 


Turs accomplished singer has received highly advantageous 
offers.to perform at the Italian Operas of Warsaw, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Dresden, after the winter season of St. Petersburg. 
We trust, however, for the sake of the Royal Italian Opera, 
of which Madlle. Corbari is one of the greatest ornaments, 
and of the London public, with whom she is so deserved a 
favourite, that she may decline them all, and have substantial 
reasons for preferring to return to “ Old England,” which, as 
it was the country that first acknowledged and appreciated 
her talents, should have the advantage of seeing it grow into 
maturity. Madlle. Corbari has been applied to for the ensuing 
season at Paris, but her engagement at St. Petersburgh renders 
her presence at the Jtaliens, this winter, impracticable. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday we went to see the second representation of 
the Donna del Lago. On arriving at the Theatre we were 
informed that Grisi was taken suddenly ill, and that the Donna 
del Lago could not be given, and that the Barbiere would be 
performed instead, with Mario as the Count, and Marini as 
Basilio. Now, although we desired much to hear the Donna 
del Lago* a second time, we were right well pleased to have 
as a substitute our old friend the Barbiere, especially when 
Mario ,was the Count Almaviva, whose Count we always 
reckoned as the very best of modern times, at least of all we 
have seen and heard. Marini’s Basilio also was a welcome 
novelty, as our readers may readily imagine from the favourable 
manner in which we reviewed it when it first came under our 
notice two years ago. The Barbiere in consequence was in 
every respect a first-rate performance. Mario sang enchant- 
ingly, and looked every inch a lover and a count. We never 
heard the divine aria, “ Ecco ridente il Cielo,” so deliciously 
sung, at all events not since we heard Mario before; and the 
running passages in the duet, “ All’ idea di quel metallo,” 
were given with surprising ease and facility. Then, too, 
Mario’s acting is so graceful and elegant, and his comedy tells 
so much more of the gentleman than the actor, that you forget 
Mario himself in the part he plays. Thus, on Saturday 
evening he was Count Almaviva and not Mario—but Mario 
is a Count after all, we forgot that. 

Marini, in Basilio, sang the famous air, “ La Calunnia,” 
magnificently, and played the part with excellent comic effect. 
Nothing could be better: both Beaumarchais and Rossini 
were respected and truthfully illustrated. 

Of Angri’s Rosina and Tamburini’s Figaro we have spoken 
in our last number. Angri was in better voice than she has 
been lately, and sang with unusual brilliancy and fire; while 
her acting betokened all'the raciniess atid espieglierie to which 
we have directed attention in former notices. 

Tamburini’s Figaro is the very essence of comedy. A more 
striking or unflagging performance it would be impossible to 
find. Tamburini’s singing in the first duet with the Count is 
alone a model of comic singing and acting. 

The performance passed off with immense spirit. 

The last act of the Lucia followed, supported by Catherine 
Hayes, Tamburini, and Mario. This, too, was a splendid 


| performance, and won for the accomplished artists immense 


applause. Mario never sang more divinely. 

But we are precluded from entering into further details by 
the length to which our notice on the Prophete will be likely 
to extend. We must, therefore, make room, as well as way, 





* By the way, a contemporary of a daily journal dubs the music of the Donna 
del o “light and insignificant.” Poor Rossiniand his admirers! how mia 
taken they must have been—the one thinking he had written a chef-d’euvre, the 
others eternally lauding the exquisite grace and freshness, the delicious melodies, 
and océasional grandeur of the opera. But the English critic knows best. Hence- 
forth all who hear must set down the “ Scendi ne ——. the “Elena, O tu,” 
the “‘ Cielo, al mio labbro,”’ the grand finale, as “ light and insignificant, 
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for the double great event of the season, viz., the first per- 
formance of the Prophete, and the first appearance of Viardot 
Garcia this season. 

The excitement which prevailed throughout the metropolis 
respecting the Prophete has been already told. The announce- 
ment of the first performance for Tuesday stirred up all musi- 
cal London as with a magic wand or an electric touch. The 
doors were assailed long before the usual time of opening, 
and expectation was rampant in every visage. Even the 
renters, who, on common occasions, appear to have no con- 
sideration beyond their own comforts, looked flushed with 
anxiety and hope. All mouths were busy with speculation 
and conjecture. 

At last the doors were opened, and in rushed the mighty 
human tide, crowding, in less than five minutes, all the natural 
gates and alleys of the house, viz., the pit and galleries, while 
the boxes and stalls were filled in every part before the rising 
of the curtain. 

At eight o’clock precisely, Costa entered the orchestra, and 
was received with three distinct rounds of applause. The 
admirable conductor turned round, and bowed repeatedly in 
compliment to the enthusiastic demonstration of the audience. 
At length Costa raised his baton, silence reigned paramount 
for an instant, and the Prophéte commenced. Before entering 
upon the performance, it is necessary to describe the plot, 
which is as follows :— 

The hero of the story is John of Leyden, the famous im- 
postor-—a creature of the Anabaptist sect—who was executed 
in Munster, after his defeat by the bishop of that city, in 
1536. Scribe, the author of the libretto, has taken part of 
his materials from history, and invented the rest. Altogether 
he has made a musical drama, which, in dramatic interest and 
variety of incident, has scarcely been surpassed even by him- 
self. The opera, as played on Tuesday, is divided into four 
acts. The first act is subdivided into two parts, between which 
the curtain does not drop. In the first part we find three 
delegates of the sect of Anabaptists, Zachariah, Jonas, and 
Mathisen, endeavouring to persuade the inhabitants of the 
town of Dordrecht to revolt against their feudal sovereign, 
the Count d’Oberthal. The vassals, excited by the eloquence 
of these men—whom they believe to be sent from Heaven— 
grasp their arms, and ate proceeding to the castle, when the 
Count appears, accompanied by soldiers, and speedily quells 
the tumult, Bertha, a vassal of Oberthal, is betrothed to 
Jean, an innkeeper of Leyden, and accompanied by Fides, the 
mother of Jean, demands the Count’s consent for the mar- 
riage; but Oberthal, touched by the beauty of Bertha, refuses 
his permission, and orders his soldiers to convey her to the 
castle. ‘The three Anabaptists take advantage of the confusion 
to renew their incitements to revolt. The second part of the 
first act opens at the inn belonging to Jean, where a number of 
soldiers and peasants are engaged in dancing and singing. In 
the midst of this the Anabaptists arrive, and are struck by the 
intelligent physiognomy of Jean, and his resemblance to the 
portrait of a prophet in the gallery at Munster. They instantly 
conceive the idea of making him subservient to their purposes, 
but find him indifferent to their appeal.. Jean is wholly en- 
grossed with his love for Bertha and his approaching marriage, 
and waits in anxious expectation for the return of his mother 
and his betrothed. Bertha, who has found means to escape 
from the Count d’Oberthal, soon makes her appearance, and, 
disclosing the outrage that had been committed on her, claims 
protection from the Count’s retainers. Shortly after, how- 
ever, the Count himself appears with Fides as prisoner, and 
threatens Jean that, unless he gives up Bertha, his mother 








shall be dispatched. After some hesitation, Jean sacrifices his 
love to filial affection, and delivers up Bertha to her pursuers. 
Driven to desperation by this act of self-denial, and in spite of 
the attempted consolation of his mother, Jean, with a hope of 
future retribution, agrees to join the Anabaptists, and after a 
brief consultation departs with them secretly. 

In the second act the action almost stands still. The scene 
is in Westphalia, where the Anabaptists have pitched their 
camp in a forest. A battle has just occurred, during which 
they have taken some prisoners, amongst whom is Count 
d’Orberthal, who is about to be sacrificed by the three fanatics, 
when John of Leyden interposes to save his life. The soldiers 
being dissatisfied, the Prophet promises to lead them against 
Munster, and the scene concludes with a display of martial 
enthusiasm. The interest of this act is chiefly concentrated 
in the ballet, which is illustrative of the amusements of the 
insurgents and the peasants, who supply them with provisions 
and make merry with dancing and other games upon the 
frozen waters of a lake contiguous to the camp. 

The third act includes the grandest dramatic point of the 
opera. The scene is Munster. The city is taken by the 
insurgents, and John of Leyden, the Prophet, is about to be 
crowned Emperor of Germany. In the midst of the ceremony, 
which takes place in the cathedral, with vast pomp and mag- 
nificence, a beggar woman mingles with the crowd unnoticed. 
This is Fides, Jean’s mother, who has come to Munster, 
accompanied by Bertha, his betrothed, to effect the destruc- 
tion of the Prophet, of whose identity they are unaware, but 
with whose deeds of blood and carnage they have been made 
acquainted. The chief point of their resentment, however, is 
the conviction that he has been the cause of John of Leyden’s 
death. While the ceremony of the coronation is proceeding, 
the beggarwoman utters imprecations on the Prophet’s name ; 
but as John of Leyden descends the throne, clothed in his 
imperial robes, Fides recognises her son, and expresses her 
astonishment in an exclamation that is heard by the whole 
assembly. The consternation is general, and the Prophet, 
threatened with the discovery of his imposture, is at a loss 
how to extricate himself. He soon invents an expedient, 
however, and proclaiming the woman mad, declares his power 
to cure her by a miracle. He addresses her kindly, and begs 
her to acknowledge her mistake or her deception, appealing to 
those around him to plunge their daggers in his bosom, if, 
when he has put the question to her, she does not deny all 
knowledge of him. Fides, staggered by his resolution, an- 
swers his query by a negative, wildly exclaiming that she is 
childless, and never had a son, The crowd are persuaded 
that a miracle has been achieved, and consign Fides to a dun- 
geon, while John of Leyden, her son, is more than ever 
glorified and a prophet. 

In the fourth and last act we learn from the three Anabap- 
tists that the Emperor of Germany is about to besiege 
Munster, and to save their own lives they resolve upon be- 
traying the Prophet and delivering him up to the enemy. In 
the meanwhile, however, Jean visits his mother in prison, and, 
moved by her reproaches, pleads for her forgiveness, and 
resolves to abandon the life of imposition he has been put- 
suing, when Bertha enters the prison. Scarcely has the 
young maiden’s joy, at meeting her lover once more, sub- 
sided, when an officer approaches and addresses John of 
Leyden with his title of ‘‘ Prophet.” In despair at finding 
her lover the author of so many atrocious deeds, Bertha 
plunges her dagger into her heart, vowing, with her dying 
breath, that though she despises she cannot cease to love him, 
and prefers death to the dishonour entailed by his connexion. 
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Moved to distraction by this unexpected event, Jean deter- 
mines to put an end to himself, and, in order to combine 
revenge upon his enemies with his own destruction, summons 
the Anabaptists, Count d’Oberthal, and a number of their 
allies, to a great feast in the palace. Having taken precau- 
tions that none shall escape, he contrives to set fire to the 
building, and, Sardanapalus-like, is devoured by the flames, 
in the midst of an orgy, which is rendered the more impres- 
sive by the sudden arrival of Fides, who, true to the last to 
her maternal affection, is resolved to perish with her son. 

The deaths of Bertha and Fides are the only incidents in 
this strange and ingenious drama which are likely to shock 
the inquiring analyst; but the catastropke would be impos- 
sible without, and this must stand as Scribe’s excuse. 

On the whole, we are disposed to regard the Prophte as 
the most equal as well as the most original opera of Meyer- 
beer. In the midst of what may be considered a pedantic 
display of a certain kind of learning—of which the character- 
istics are redundancy of harmonic combinations, and excessive 
modulation—there is a greater unity of style, a more evident 
simplicity of purpose, than in any other work of the author. 
The orchestration has all the peculiarities of the Robert and 
the Huguenots ; but in the Prophete these peculiarities are no 
longer the experiments of a wayward genius, but the eccen- 
tricities of one thoroughly acquainted with the resources of 
his art. Originality goes hand-in-hand with power, and 
what might otherwise be adjudged as mere extravagance be- 
comes pardonable, andeven commendable, through the ease 
with which it is accomplished. As in the Huguenots, Meyer- 
beer has gradually worked up the interest of his music until 
the third act (the fourth in Paris), where it reaches the highest 
point, but the last act of the Huguenots is by many degrees 
the weakest (musically speaking), while the last act of the 
Prophete contains some of the most striking pieces in the 
opera; in the preceding act the attention is excited to the 
utmost, and in the last itis hardly abated. The anti-climax 
which robs the Huguenots of its claim to te regarded as a 
perfect work of its kind, in the Prophete is thus happily 
averted. 

Meyerbeer has always been careful to distinguish the various 
personages of his operas by contrasting the music they have 
to sing, but he has never, perhaps, been so successful in this 
particular as in the present work. The individuality of each 
character is preserved in the most elaborate concerted pieces as 
strongly as in the isolated songs, duets, and trios. The frag- 
ments of chant and the short solemn rhythm of the phrases 
allotted to the three Anabaptists are happily illustrative of 
those profound impostors, and even in the buffo trio, where 
two of them, Jonas and Zachariah, unwittingly enlist the 
Count d’Oberthal under their banner, and give way to the 
excitement of the goblet, as a mask to their sinister intentions, 
the characteristic quality of their music is but half concealed 
under the veil of boisterous hilarity in which the poet has 
represented them as indulging. The music of the ‘ Prophet,” 
too, is equally graphic and equally well sustained. It deve- 
lopes, as plainly as Scribe himself has done, the strange melée 
of enthusiasm, kindliness, credulity, and impulse of which the 
character of John of Leyden (according to the version of the 
dramatist) is compounded. The bacchanalian air in the last 
scene, which he sings at the moment when, by his own de- 
signing, himself, his treacherous comrades, the three Anabap- 
tists, his enemy Count d’Oberthal, and all the companions of 
his feigned debauchery, are about to be launched into eternity, 
has a boldness of colouring that brings out in strong relief 


Bertha, Meyerbeer has given music that tallies with the 
graceful sincerity of her nature; while the Count d’Oberthal is 
invested with a savage sternness that flavours strongly of the 
obdurate despot, the haughty baron who regards his serfs and 
vassals much in the same light as he looks upon his dogs and 
horses. 

But the masterpiece of the opera and of Meyerbeer, is 
Fides, the mother of the Prophet, the devoted martyr to her 
love of truth and her maternal affection. Fides has surpassed 
both Alice and Valentine, while retaining some of the charac. 
teristics of both, and that of self-sacrifice in particular. She 
is the grandest picture in the whole gallery of the French 
school of opera—a school which, by the way, in spite of its 
powerful contrasts and vivid dramatic colouring, we never can 
regard as the truest or the most effective. With the exceptions 
of along duet with Bertha (act 3), much of which is composed 
of modern Italian clap-traps, and a scena di bravura (act 4), 
which, we humbly confess, altogether baffles our understand. 
ing, the music of Fides is sustained with singular dignity and 
power. It is distinguished by a lofty earnestness of style, in 
which natural pathos and deep religious feeling are skilfully 
intermingled and moulded into the dramatic exigencies of the 
scene with great art. In the scene of the coronation of the 
Prophet as Emperor of Germany, the character of Fides is 
illustrated with a power that we have hitherto denied to 
Meyerbeer. Nothing can be more impressive than the one 
figure of truth amidst all this gallery of impostures—one pure 
heart scorning the empty pomp and glitter that surround it— 
a mother, who, to save the life of her unhappy son, is com- 
pelled to own herself childless, and thus to utter the only lie 
that has ever stained a life of sincerity and truth. It is true 
this scene owes much of its effect to the superb acting of 
Madame Viardot, but it is not the less intrinsically powerful 
and touching. 

We have preferred offering a general view of the music of 
the Prophite to entering into a critical analysis of the various 
pieces, which, in the first place, is well nigh impossible to do 
satisfactorily after a single hearing, and in the next, compressed 
into reasonable limits, becomes little better than a tedious 
catalogue. We shall, therefore, having offered our opinion of 
the manner in which Meyerbeer has treated the subject, confine 
ourselves to signalizing some of the morceauz in each act with 
the immediate beauties or the evident faults of which we were 
most impressed. After a short instrumental symphony (the 
overture composed by Meyerbeer having been rejected here as 
at Paris) the curtain rises upon a rural scene “in the environs 
of Dordrecht,” in which a number of peasants and millers are 
engaged singing a pastoral chorus, “ La brezza e tranquilla.” 
In the ritornella an echo is played by the clarinet, which has a 
pretty effect, and the chorus in itself, with its drone bass, and 
accompaniments of piccolo and triangle, is very fresh and 
characteristic, although suggesting an occasional reminiscence 
of the introductory chorus in William Tell. The approach of 
Zachariah, Jonas, and Mathiesen, the Anabaptists (Signori 
Marini, Polonini, and Mei), is indicated by a lugubrious 
symphony of bassoons and clarinets, which prefaces their chant, 
«+ Ad nos, at salutarem undam,” a specimen of ecclesiastical 
melody that might have issued from the laboratory of Byrde, 
Tallis, or any of the old English masters. The chant, how- 

ever, is in good keeping, plays an important part—being 
frequently re-introduced, with new harmony in the orchestra 
—and when sung precisely in tune must be very effective. A 
violin, placed behind the scenes (instead of a bassoon, which 
fails of its purpose), to give, from time to time, the leading 





the energetic side of the Prophet's character. To the gentle 


notes to the Anabaptists, would insure a general agreement as 
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to pitch, and make this very essential consummation inevitable, 
which on Tuesday was by no means the case, more especially 
when the singers were placed at the back of the stage. A 
gradual and cleverly managed crescendo leads to a reprise of 
the chant, fortissimo, with choral reinforcement, followed by a 
noisy chorus, “ All’ armi,” accompanied by the full orchestra, 
which effectively concludes the introduction. This chorus is 
brilliantly scored, but the prominence given to the cornets- 
a-pistons in the Anabaptists’ apostrophe to liberty somewhat 
vulgarizes it. The excessive use of this instrument, so in- 
valuable in its place (ballet music, for example), is a reigning 
vice among the present composers for the Académie Royale de 
Musique. The next thing worthy notice is a duet in the 
pastoral style, in F, 6-8 measure, ‘‘ Della Mosa un di nell’ 
onde,’* in which Bertha (Miss Catherine Hayes) and Fides 
(Madame Viardot) disclose to Count d’Oberthal (Signor 
Tagliafico) the intended nuptials of the former with John of 
Leyden (Signor Mario). This is equally simple and pretty, 
and cannot fail to become a popular favourite; the voices are 
effectively treated, and the instrumentation is unusually 
delicate. 

In the second part of the first act (the second act in Paris) 
there are several attractive pieces. A waltz and chorus in 
B, ‘‘ Danziamo, ah si,” has a rustic air about it that redeems 
it from common-place. The dream of John of Leyden, 
** Sotto le vaste arcate,” is original, but the singularity of its 
instrumentation, its frequent changes of key and measure, and 
its fragmentary shape prevent it from being at once intelligible. 
It is prefaved and interrupted by a beautiful phrase, afterwards 
introduced in the coronation scene, sung by the Anabaptists 
as a prophetic interpretation of the dream. The air, with harp 
accompaniment, ‘‘ Un impero pia soave,” which may be re- 
garded as the coda of the dream, is graceful, but has no dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. ‘‘O figtio mio,” an arietta for 
Fides, in the unusual key of F sharp, is pathetic and expres- 
sive, the orchestral accompaniments by their plaintive charac- 
ter materially aiding the development of the feeling intended 
to be described. This is one of the favourite pieces in Paris, 
and well deserves its popularity. The act closes with a well- 
written and effective quartet for John of Leyden and the three 
Anabaptists, in which the former is persuaded to head the 
religious revolt, and personate the Prophet. 

The second act opens with a solo and chorus in B minor 
of Mathisen and the Anabaptist troops, of a wild and savage 
character. This gives way to the ballet scene on the ice, 
which commences with a very beautiful and melodious chorus 
of soldiers and vivandteres in C, the former hailing the arrival 
of the women, the latter offering their wares for sale. The 
whole is full of bustle and character, and skilfully combines 
the military and pastoral style. The ballet music, which, as 
played here, includes three pieces,—a Redowa, a galop, and a 
quadrille of skaters,—is exceedingly pretty, animated, and 
original, and graphically indicates the gaiety and confusion of 
the season. Meyerbeer, always happy in his dance music, is 
even more sparkling and brilliant than usual in this instance. 
But the most striking piece of music in this act, and, indeed, 
one of the most able and characteristic compositions in the 
entire opera, is the comic trio in C major, “ Di vostre ban- 
diere,” for Jonas, Zachariah, and Oberthal, to which we have 
alluded elsewhere. In this Meyerbeer has displayed a happy 
mixture of dramatic humour and contrapuntal cleverness ; its 
difficulties, however, are very great, and nothing but entire 
familiarity on the part of the singers can insure the combina- 
tion of dramatic and musical effect which are requisite to 
give it the necessary point, and this, on Tuesday night, was not 
always evident. 





The second act concludes with a prayer and chorus, in 
which John of Leyden appeases the discontented soldiery by 
an appeal to Heaven in favour of their expedition against 
Munster. This is written somewhat low for a tenor voice, 
but is otherwise brilliant and effective. The coda, with the 
accompaniment of harps, where Jean, in a fit of religious 
enthusiasm, affects to see visions, is particularly striking. It 
is transposed a note higher than the original (to C), to suit 
Mario’s voice; but we think it would be more effective in the 
original key. 

The third act is the most original, the most complete, and 
the most impressive in the opera. The chief part of this is 
taken up by the ceremonial of the coronation, but there is 
previously a very plaintive and beautiful air in E minor, 
“ Pieta, pieta Signori,” in which Fides asks alms for the 
purpose of buying a mass for her son, whom she supposes to 
have been murdered by the Prophet, and also the duet for 
Bertha and Fides, of which we have spoken. The opening 
of this duet, an agitato in G minor, is clever, and is followed 
by a melodious cantabile in the major key for Bertha; but 
the remainder is unworthy of the beginning, being composed 
of a commonplace ensemble for the two voices, and a stretta in 
the feeblest manner of the Donizetti school. The coronation 
is entirely developed in the finale, which we are disposed to 
consider the most admirable piece of concerted music ever 
written by Meyerbeer. It commences with a pompous and 
brilliant march, which is followed by a chorus for male voices— 
“‘ Domine salvum,” accompanied by chanting. This is sung 
behind the scenes, and is written in the difficult key of E flat 
minor, both which facts are at variance with the probability of its 
ever being sung completely in tune, even with the assistance of 
the ophicleide doubling the basses, as was the case last 
night. While an organ prelude (also behind the scenes) is 
going on, Fides sings the air in which she curses the Prophet, 
and the chorus in E flat minor is resumed. The organ once 
more commences a prelude, when a group of young choristers 
enter and sing a graceful and lovely melody in D major, 
“Ecco gia il re Profeta.” The mezzo-soprani and contralti 
in Paris were strengthened by the voices of boys in this chorus; 
but we presume such adjuncts were not to be had in London. 
The scene between the Prophet and Fides then follows, which 
is composed of a number of beautiful fragments, solo, con- 
certed, and choral, connected with great dramatic skill, and 
worked up with ever-increasing interest, until the grand 
climax of the finale worthily concludes the whole. In point 
of dramatic effect, skilful combination, and variety of instru- 
mental colouring, this finale is quite equal, if not indeed 
superior, to the fourth act of the Huguenots. 

The last act contains the bravura scene for Fides, in which 
she first condemns and then forgives her son; the duet be- 
tween her and the Prophet, in which the latter abjures his 
imposition, and obtains forgiveness; the trio for Fides, Bertha, 
and Jean, involving the catastrophe of Bertha’s death; and 
the féle scene, the principal point in which is the spirited 
bacchanal, ‘“‘ Beviam, e intorno giri,” with which the Prophet 
exultingly prefaces his passage to eternity. The general 
characteristics of these pieces have been hinted in our pre- 
fatory remarks. 

Madame Viardot’s Fides is one of the most powerful and 
finished performances ever witnessed on the Italian stage; no 
words can do adequate justice to the conception, or the com- 
pleteness of the execution. The praises which the Parisian 
journals lavished with such unsparing prodigality on this great 
actress led the English public to a height of expectation which 
nothing but perfection of art could have prevented from subsi- 
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ding into disappointment. But Pauline Garcia transcended all 
expectation, and created a sensation which has never been 
surpassed, and seldom indeed equalled in the history of the 
Opera. Meyerbeer, with a tact that cannot be sufficiently 
admired, has developed the character of his heroine, slowly, 
and step by step, as it were, feeling his way for her with the 
audience, and gaining their sympathy so gradually, that the 
interest increases with each scene, until at last it rises to a 
climax of the most overwhelming and irresistible nature. Fides 
thus becomes a character intensely dramatic, wrought out 
with extraordinary art and skill. We shall not pause to in- 
vestigate whether this development of character is due to the 
librettist or the composer. If M. Scribe projected the heroine 
of the Prophéte with this intention, as it is more than probable 
he did, Meyerbeer has carried out the idea of the poet with 
wonderful force and reality. From the plot we have given 
above, the reader will be able to conjecture what was to be 
made of Fides by such an artist as Pauline Garcia. 

The reception accorded to Madame Viardot on her entrance 
in the first scene was prolonged and enthusiastic. Again and 
again did cheer follow cheer, till acclamation was fairly wearied 
of its own excess. It was not, as we have hinted, the aim of 
the composer to introduce his heroine by any extraordinary 
display, vocal or instrumental. Accordingly there is no grand 
aria d@intrata given to Fides, nor is she brought upon the 
stage ushered in between two lines of obsequious choristers, 
who render due homage to the prima donna, after the manner 
of Italian writers. Fides enters with Bertha, and, in placid 
recitative, they converse on the marriage of Jean with the 
latter. Nor did Pauline Garcia attempt aught beyond what 
the composer intended. Calm and collected she stood, full 
only of the realities of the scene. 

The first act, or, more properly, the first part of the first act, 
passed off without any exhibition on the part of Fides, if we 
except the duet ‘‘ Della Mosa un di,” a melodious and simple 
composition, sung with Bertha, which was most beautifully vo- 
calised and chastely acted by Mdme. Garcia, effectively assisted 
by Miss Catherine Hayes. In the second part Pauline Garcia 
produced her first great effect. When Jean, to save his 
mother, resigns Bertha to the demand of Oberthal, Fides 
sings the romanza, “O Figlia mio,” a most plaintive and 
charming composition. Pauline Garcia gave this with the 
most impassioned feeling and irresistible pathos, her deep 
contralto notes being used with wonderful effect. We never 
witnessed a more exquisite touch of nature than her manner 
of taking Jean’s head in her arms and kissing his forehead. 
These and the like may be called small matters; but it is in 
such small matters that the most profound and skilful artists 
are more truthfully made manifest. Madame Viardot was re- 
called after this grand display, and was received with deafening 
cheers. 

In the second act—the third of the French version—Fides 
does not appear. In the third act, she is found seated on a 
stone, begging money from the passers-by to purchase a mass 
for the repose of the soul of her son, whom she believes dead. 
The appeal ‘ Pieta, pieta, signori,” was rendered with intense 
pathos. Fides here meets Bertha, and the two sing a long 
duet, which is not remarkable for any particular point of 
excellence. The ensemble is good, but the Italian cadence at 
the end spoils the effect. We can hardly speak in terms of 
calm criticism of the sublime scene which immediately follows ; 
nor can we, in such brief words as we can now afford, give 
the most remote notion of the acting and singing of Pauline 
Garcia. The sudden recognition by the afflicted mother 
of her son in his imperial robes—the scream of rapture, 





succeeded by the mingled look of astonishment and doubt 
——the arms thrown forward yearning for the maternal em- 
brace——the shuddering and effort to subdue her emotion 
when Jean demands “who that woman is”—the anguish, 
despair, and hopeless dread of the scene were so ear- 
nestly and intensely wrought, as to present a picture too 
painful to contemplate even in dramatic fiction; while the 
whole was illustrated by the grandest, purest, and most 
striking display of vocalisation. If possible, still more real 
and affecting was the artist, where Jean, by a natural ruse, 
saves both their lives. We shall not attempt to describe more 
fully one of the most heart-piercing scenes we ever witnessed; 
we have said enough to show what the grand vocalist achieved, 
and to afford a notion of the intense interest thrown around 
the heroine of the Prophéte. Madame Viardot and Mario 
were recalled twice after this act. 

In the fourth act, Fides’ aria, ‘‘O Fero mio destino,” and 
the scena, ‘“‘O verita! figlia del ciel!” afforded Madame 
Viardot an opportunity of demonstrating her superb and mag- 
nificent vocalization. The scena is immensely difficult, com- 
prising the most rapid passages and the most curious intervals, 
but all were mastered with an ease, a precision, and a facility 
that betokened the great musician no less than the great 
executant. Thunders of applause followed this wonderful 
display, and the duet which follows has left no impression on 
our minds beyond the splendid acting and singing of Mario 
and Viardot. 

We shall have more to say next week of Viardot; mean- 
while, we trust we have in some degree impressed our readers 
with our own feelings respecting one of the completest and 
grandest impersonations ever witnessed on the stage. 

Mario’s Jean of Leyden, for power, and truthfulness, and 
intense beauty, may stand compare with his Raoul. We 
have not room this week to enter at length into its numerous 
and striking excellencies, and a few lines would but poorly 
suffice for so splendid a performance. In our second notice 
of the Prophete, we shall review, carefully, and at length, 
Mario in his new character, in which he is said by many to 
have far surpassed all his previous efforts. We can say no 
more this week than that the great tenor was received 
throughout his performance with deafening applause, and that 
he shared largely in the enthusiasm bestowed on Pauline 
Garcia. 

Miss Catherine Hayes pleased us much more in Bertha 
than in any part in which she has yet appeared. She sang 
with admirable effect, and acted with considerable feeling and 
energy. This young lady, too, in a future number, shall 
meet with more attention. 

Marini, Mei, and Polonini, as the three Anabaptists, had 
difficult tasks to encounter, but they acquitted themselves 
most satisfactorily, and will, no doubt, accomplish more com- 
pleteness in the performances after a few nights. The music 
they have to sing is difficult and ungrateful. Tagliafico, as 
Count Oberthal, performed in his usual careful and artistic 
manner, 

The chorus and the band were almost faultless. We never 
heard Costa’s magnificent corps more fully entitle themselves 
to the name they have already earned, as the most splendid 
orchestral body in Europe. The chorus are deserving of the 
highest praise. They sang superbly throughout; and their 
efforts were responded to on various occasions by the unani- 
mous and enthusiastic plaudits of the whole house. Without 
at present entering into details, we may signalise as worthy 
special notice the beautiful melody, ‘‘ Ecc ogia il ré Profeta,” 
sung by the choristers in the Coronation scene. This was 
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materially strengthened by the aid of Mdlles. Corbari and De 
Meric, who sang the soprano and contralto solos with admi- 
rable effect. The chorus, “ O, libertade ! e tua vittoria,” was 
rapturously encored. 

The appointments and dresses were of the most appropriate 
and splendid description, and the scenery was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. The frozen lake, with the representation of the winter 
scene, is among the happiest efforts from the pencils of 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. The scene in the interior of the 
church is also magnificent and striking; and the last scene of 
all, the banquetting-room in the Town-hall of Munster, 
eminently beautiful. 

The groupings on the stage were managed with exceeding 
taste; and Mr. Harris, who presides over this department, i 
entitled to the highest praise for the extreme tact and judg- 
ment evinced in the reality of the dispositions and the pic 
turesque effects produced. The disposal of the various groups 
in the scene on the lake was in the happiest manner, and 
elicited loud applause. 

The enthusiasm, at the fall of the curtain, was general and 
prolonged. Pauline Garcia and Mario appeared twice, and 
showers of bouquets were thrown on the stage. A separate 
call was then made for Miss Catherine Hayes, who was re- 
ceived with loud cheering; and subsequently, for Mr. Costa, 
who, on his coming forward, was hailed with tremendous shouts 
of applause. A bouquet was thrown to the indefatigable 


director, which he accepted with perfect grace. And thus ended 
the first night of the Prophete. 

The Prophete was repeated on Thursday, when the house 
was again crowded to suffocation ; and the enthusiasm greater 


even than on Tuesday. 


The third performance takes place 
to-night. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue Sonnambula was repeated on Saturday, and the Bar- 
biere on Tuesday, the fair Sontag achieving on both occasions 
the inevitable honours due to her remarkable talent. The 
Times, with its usual judgment, designates the Amina of 
Madame Sontag as her greatest lyric and histrionic triumph, 
an opinion to which we felt called upon to assent, and with 
which we were impressed until we had witnessed and heard 
the charming cantatrice in the Desdemona of Rossini’s Otello 
on Thursday last. We are inclined to rate Madame Sontag’s 
performance of the ‘“ gentle Desdemona” as superior to any 
which she has yet given to the public since her return to the 
stage. 

Rossini’s Otello was reproduced on Thursday night, after an 
interval of four years, The last performance of the opera at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre was in 1846, when Mario played the 
Moor; Grisi, Desdemona; Lablache, Elmiro; Fornasari, 
Tago; and Corelli, if we mistake not, Rodrigo. The opera 
has never been a great favourite with the public. Occasionally 
it has had a run of several nights, when some new tenor essayed, 
for the first time, the character of the Moor, which has always 
been considered as affording scope to the great actor no less 
than the great singer; or when some soprano was tempted to 
try her flight on the confines of tragedy,—for Desdemona 
belongs not to the highest order of acting. When Pasta 
played Otello to Sontag’s Desdemona, in 1828, the novelty of 
the cast drew large audiences for several nights; but, bating 
these exceptions, we may repeat that Rossini’s Otello has 
never been in the highest favour with the English public. 
Another and perhaps a better cause for its want of popularity 
may exist in the fact, that the music is not of the most attrac- 





tive character, and however fine it may be in some parts, is 
uninteresting in the main, and betokens neither the power nor 
the invention of the great Maestro. We were, indeed, much 
disappointed with Rossini’s Otello on Thursday night. We 
had not heard it for four years, and were then vastly impressed 
in its favour. Perhaps, on Thursday, it- was somewhat 
weakened by the introduction of Nicolai’s air, by Sontag, in 
the first act, and another air in the second by Calzolari; per- 
haps, too, Moriani’s singing, which was barely moderate, did 
not realise the composer’s intention; perhaps both causes 
combined to render the music of Otello not entirely satisfac- 
tory to ourselves. 

The first act is the weakest of the three. The march which 
follows the opening chorus is spirited and striking, and the 
aria d’intrata, for the tenor, is bold and picturesque. The 
chorus preceding the finale is in Rossini’s most melodious 
manner; and here all our praise of this portion of the opera 
ends. ‘The finale itself is feebly constructed, and developed 
without any apparent aim. The second act has some fine 
points, the finale being for the most part worked out with all 
the ingenuity and graphic skill of the composer. The duet 
between the tenor and bass, and that between the two tenors, 
did not inspire us with any particular notion of the Maestro’s 
melodic resources or invention. The third act is decidedly 
the best; and were it not for the trite manner in which it 
concludes, might be termed a chef-d’-ceuvre. The opening is 
very beautiful, and no music could more happily express the 
situation and feelings of the forlorn Desdemona. Otello’s 
varied emotions, where he enters the bed-chamber, are also 
well depicted, the fragmentary character of the music being 
highly dramatic. The duet with which the opera terminates 
is unworthy the terrible catastrophe. It is evident that 
Rossini did not apply himself to the opera of Otello with any 
labour of love. He wrote down whatever occurred to him 
first, and left the result to his inspiration. A more unequal 
work could hardly be selected from the repertoire of any 
operatic writer. 

The performance of the principals was in most cases highly 
satisfactory, and in some instances admirable. Mdme. Sontag 
charmed us more than ever by her graceful and tender imper- 
sonation of the gentle Desdemona. She looked the character 
to the life; and although perhaps she wanted power and energy 
to realise the composer’s and librettist’s intention to the fullest 
extent, she acted as Shakspere’s Desdemona might be sup- 
posed to act, like one “subdued even to the very quality of 
her lord.” Nothing could be better in point of conception, 
nothing more neat, more elegant, more lady-like and finished 
in point of execution, than Madame Sontag’s performance. 
Judging of it by her own standard of conception, it was quite 
perfect. 

Madame Sontag’s singing was nothing inferior to her acting. 
We remember no music of any one of Rossini’s heroines 
which has been written with so much propriety, or appro- 
priateness and individuality of purpose, as that of Desdemona. 
There is always a tenderness and unobtrusiveness in what she 
has to sing which beautifully and truthfully illustrate her cha- 
racter. To such music no voice and no style could be more com- 
pletely suited than Madame Sontag’s. Her grace, tenderness, 
and gentleness, were brought into full force; and although she 
did not obtain the uproarious demonstrations achieved for her 
Linda, Rosina, and Amina, we feel persuaded that Desde- 
mona is the amiable and fascinating artist’s most able effort. 
Nor, however much she shone in the tender and pathetic, was 
Madame Sontag devoid of fire and energy. The famous scene 
with the father was rendered with great force and power, and 
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the appeal in the second act, ‘‘ Si padre m’abbandonna,” was 
given with life-like reality. 

In short, we must pronounce Madame Sontag’s Desdemona 
her greatest achievement, both lyric and histrionic. 

The other characters must be dismissed briefly. Moriani’s 
Otello did not please usat all. He is utterly devoid of grace, 
and has none of those attractions for the eye which are so 
necessary for the great artist. His voice is inflexible, and 
not remarkable for quality. He sings with a rough energy 
not inaptly suited to the character of Otello, and hence his 
performance was marked with some good dramatic strokes. 
He produced little or no effect in his singing, and lost sadly 
when placed in competition with Calzolari, Signor Moriani 
may have been a great artist—we will not quarrel with the 
past—but at present he has no pretensions to the title. 

Calzolari made the very best Rodrigo we have seen on the 
Italian stage. He sang with remarkable ease and fluency, and 
acted with abundance of energy. 

Belletti’s Iago was more than respectable in the acting, and 
was excellent in the singing. 

Lablache’s Elmiro is magnificent. His malediction of his 
daughter may stand comparison with Tamburini’s curse in 
Linda. Higher praise we could not bestow on it. 

Immense applause followed each act, and Madame Sontag 
was recalled after the old fashion. Mr. Balfe exhibited his 
usual activity, zeal, and talent, in directing the performance, 
and, by his promptitude, secured the utmost efficiency in the 
choral and orchestral departments. 

As a corollary to our notice of the music, it may be stated 
as something significant, that there was not one encore during 
the evening. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 





CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 453.) 


XV. Tue third work in relief is a quadrangular altar, 
which formerly stood in the market-place at Albano, and is 
now likewise to be found in the Capitoline Museum. Upon 
this several Labours of Hercules are depicted. It may be 
objected, that in this Hercules the parts are perhaps not fuller 
than in the Farnese, and that we cannot conclude from these 
that the work is Etruscan. This I must admit; and I have 
no other proof than the beard, which is pointed, and in which, 
as well as in the hair of the head, the locks are indicated by 
rows of small rings, or rather beads. This was the most ancient 
manner of forming and working beards (a). 

XVI. The fourth and last work supposed to belong to 
Etruscan art is likewise to be found in the Capitoline Museum, 
in the shape of a round altar, and is generally taken for one, 
because a large marble vessel is now firmly placed upon it, and 
thus it serves for a base. Properly, however, it is the mouth 
of a well (boca di pozzo), as may be seen by the circles in the 
inner margin, which have been hollowed out by the rope of 
the bucket. This work has been engraved in my “ Ancient 
Monuments” (6), and represents the twelve superior deities. 
Besides the style of the design, which has every mark of 
Etruscan art, I think I may infer its origin from the figure of 
a young beardless Vulcan, who is on the point of opening 
Jupiter’s forehead with a hammer, and thus assisting the 








birth of Pallas from his brain (¢); for Vulcan is represented 
young and beardless in this very act upon gems and sacrificial 
vessels, which are unquestionably of Etruscan origin. This 
inference, however, is not to be universally drawn; for these 
deities have been represented without a beard, not only by 
the oldest Greeks, but this same god also appears upon coins 
of the isle of Lemnos (d) and the island Lipari, in the Museum 
of Duke Caraffa Noja, at Naples, upon Roman coins and upon 
Jamps, as well as upon a beautiful Greek relief in the palace 
of Marquis Rendinini, where he has already dealt the blow 
which is to assist Jupiter in giving birth to Pallas. Against 
the inference drawn from the design, it may be objected that 
Cicero is known to have had well-mouths of this sort brought 
to his villas from Athens (e), and that, consequently, in this 
ease the oldest Greek style might have been imitated! from 
such a work, since the ancients were in the habit of deco- 
rating them with ornaments, as appears from the well on 
which Ceres mourning for the abduction of Proserpine was 
represented by Pamphos, one of the earliest sculptors (/). 
This objection is not easily to be answered. I repeat, how- 
ever, what I said with respect to the second of these four 
works, that both, for the same reason, might serve as types of 
the Etruscan style. 





SeLtecrt Variornum Notes. 


(a) With respect to the quadrangular altar, with the Labors of Hercules, 
three on each side, in the Capitoline Museum, Visconti has already in- 
formed us that Winckelmann is mistaken in reckoning this monument 
among the works of Etruscan art, since it is in Pentelic marble, and ex- 
ecuted in a manner not unworthy of Myre or Polycrates. Indeed, these 
excellent artists, he says, have been censured even by the artists, fora 
certain want of softness and graceful freedom, which is the only fault 
that can be found with this beautiful monument. As far as concerns 
the fact that the work on this altar is not Etruscan, but Greek, we agree 
with Visconti ; and that he is probably correct in the time to which he 
assigns the production of the monument. But let us be allowed to offer 
some observations on the style and workmanship. The Ideal of Hercules, 
in form and feature, is good, great, and powerful; is not essentially 
different from that which is made known to us by the images of the 
best period; and, therefore gives us a proof that the Ideal of Hercules 
was one of the first which the Greek art endeavoured to elaborate. In 
all the figures of the hero here exhibited, the beard and hair of the head, 
as our author rightly observes, consists of a number of small round locks, 
repeated without any distinction. In all the figures, the posture is well 
suited to the action, natural, and free from mannerism and exaggeration. 
A freely poetical and really great feeling prevails in every group, and in 
the placing of the figures, with respect to each other. Everywhere 
Hercules is represented as the principal figure in the act of triumph, 
while the others, as merely collateral, are to be less striking to the eye. 
Geryon, for instance, rises scarcely to Hercules’ hips; the Amazon, who 
bewails the loss of her girdle, is no taller; while the girdle itself, in the 
hand of Hercules, that it may be more striking, is made far larger than 
it would be in proportion to the figure of the Amazon. Cerberus and 
the Cretan bull also appear smaller, in comparison to the hero. With 
respect to the horses of Diomedes, it might be remarked, that they are 
represented at some distance; but Diomedes himself, who is grasped by 
the hand of Hercules, would scarcely, if we suppose him upright, reach 
to the hips of his vanquisher. The costume of the king is barbaric; he 
has very long hose and sleeves, aud, as it appears, even shoes upon his 
feet. His head is covered by the Phrygian cap; his beard and hair are 
longer than in the Hercules, and are worked with more variety and 
freedom. The good, broad folds of the cloak, and the rest of the clothing, 
have no trace of the small, close, frequent, and formal folds, by which 
the older Greek works, taken for Etruscan, are distinguished. Neither 
is there anything like a hand with close, stiff, stretched-out fingers. It 
may further be remarked, how, at the time, when this monument was 
produced, art had made important advances, with respect to the propor- 
tions of the human limbs; for the figures of Hercules represented upon 
it are all somewhat less than seven and a-half heads high. There are no 
restorations to be found in this monument; but some of the figures have 
been injured severely.— Meyer. 

(6) If we are inclined to rank this monument also among early Greek 
wesks, we shall merely express more clearly our author’s own conjec- 
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ture, since he himself gives us to understand that he doubts its Etruscan 
origin. His supposition, however, that it is a later work than the quad- 
rangular altar just mentioned, seems erroneous, since this round well- 
mouth, ornamented with the twelve superior gods, may be one of the 
éarliest Greek works. We shall give our reasons for this conjecture, and 
for the sake of greater perspicuity, accompany them with an accurate 
copy of the head and part of a figure of Juno, which is one of the best 
preserved parts of this monument. In the first place, a great deal of 
industry and skill has been employed on the working of the marble, and 
although in some instances with more, in others with less success, the 
artist has evidently exerted his whole faculty to this end. He was not, 
indeed, able to master the material entirely, and the trouble he has taken 
is apparent.) But this state of imperfect mechanical skill is quite 
consistent with the equally uncultivated taste, the invention of the 
forms, and so forth. Hence we may suppose that this work is really 
original, at any rate as a whole, and, far from being in imitation of an- 
other, comes from a good master; so that it may prove instructive to us 
as to the state of art at the time of its production. In the second place, 
it is evident from the form, the features, and the relations of the figures, 
that this monument belongs to an older time and a less cultivated state 
of art, than the quadrangular and round altars just mentioned, while it 
is later than the bas-relief of Leucothea, in the Villa Albani, and perhaps 
was made at the same time with the three-sided altar in the Villa Bor- 
ghese. That in all the early Greek monuments, which formerly passed 
for Etruscan, the figures are in a stiff posture, with the free hands held 
out straight and close, and the fingers somewhat curved, while the folds 
of the garments are numerous, flat, and straight, is well known. The mouth 
drawn up and somewhat widely cut, the eyes long and not deeply sunk, the 
small chin, and the hair, which is laid like wires or straight threads, have 
also been sufficiently observed. Butit has been less frequently remarked, 
and sufficient weight has not been attached to the circumstance, that 
notwithstanding all the slimness and apparently excessive height of the 
figures in this early style, the heads are too large. It was a necessary 
condition of the progress of art to its highest development, that the 
doctrine of proportions,as a foundation, should be only gradually settled. 
Hence the greater or less antiquity of the earliest monuments may be 
inferred from the greater or less degree of symmetry and due proportion; 
for the better proportioned figures will naturally stand nearer to the 
period of a purified taste, than those in which the relations are more 
rude. Here, however, as everywhere, we must beware of one-sidedness, 
and none of the other marks which may assist us to a more accurate 
perception of the difference of time, taste, and style, in early monuments, 
must be overlooked. The point is to make use of all, and take the 
safest path ; for if, as the ignorant suppose, there were no marks of any 
degree of certainty, all inquiry into the art and taste of different nations 
would be futile, and all who trouble themselves with the matter might 
follow some more useful occupation. But if there are distinctive marks 
at all, it must be granted that every land and every period has a character 
imprinted on the productions of art, and that there is really a rise and a 
decline. Therefore, let us examine the monuments with care, and forma 
conclusion, after duly weighing all the circumstances. No attention 
whatever should be paid to the voice of the doubters, that it is difficult, 
nay, impossible to judge of the age of ancient monuments from their 
workmanship. 

; In all the heads of the Capitoline well-mouth already mentioned, 
it will be observed that the back of the head is too small. The ears are 
placed far back, but are almost universally executed with the greatest 
industry, as may be seen in the Jupiter, the Vulcan, the Minerva, and 
especially in the Neptune. For this last the artist has evinced a great 
predilection. To Say nothing of the widely opened mouth, and something 
that looks liketeeth, the mien is good, the forehead and the eyebrows 
are tolerably well formed, and thus it is a!so with the other limbs ; how- 
ever, neither to him nor to Jupiter, Mars, Minerva, and several others, 
although they are slender formed, is given a height of above six and a 
half heads; Vulcan indeed is a trifle taller, but he is disproportionately 
long in the part where the ribs are placed. The Apollo, who is still 
taller, has very long thighs, and partly for this reason his figure is equal 
to about seven heads; his mouth, which is opened rather wide, is drawn 
upwards at the corners, and grins alittle; probably there was an abortive 
attempt on the part of the artist to represent the god singing to the lyre. 
Mercury has features which approach the barbaric, and although, like the 
other figures, he only exhibits a profile, his eye is that of a full face. 
The legs seem dried up (ausgetrocknet), while on the other hand the 
goat which he drags after him may be deemed successful. Mars and 
Hercules are both young and beardless, like Vulcan and Mercury. The 
former is in the whole pretty well formed; the latter, who goes on the 
tips of his toes as though he were dancing, has his mouth drawn upwards, 
and an eye elmost like that of Mercury; neither are his muscles and 
sinews more strongly indicated; only the artist had the laudable notion 
of letting the hair project in shortly crisped logks from beneath the lion’s 





skin; the forehead is high and powerful. Among the female figures 
Juno appears as the best, and is also in the best state of preservation. 
Cybele, Venus, Diana, and Minerva, afford occasion for no special 
remark. Their proportions are just the same as those that have been 
pointed out in the Minerva. 

The whole work is broken into many pieces, and has been damaged 
in both the upper and the lower margin. The whole right foot of the 
Juno is probably a modern restoration; in the Jupiter, also, this foot is 
new, while the fore part of the left foot is almost over-elaborated, like 
that of the right foot in the Vulcan. The fore part of his left foot is 
manifestly a new addition, and both thumbs, the middle finger of the left 
hand, and the upper part of the right, have been mended with stucco. 
The whole of Neptune’s left foot, as far as the heel, and the fore part of 
the right foot, arenew. In the left, and in the dolphin which he carries, 
improvements in stucco may be perceived. In the Mercury both the 
feet are of modern workmanship, and the horn, as well as the fore and 
hind feet of the goat, are damaged. The lower part of the head, together 
with the neck of Cybele, are the work of the restorer. The neck of Venus 
has been worked off in like manner to fit on the head; nay, it may almost 
be supposed that neither of these heads are original; for they have a 
character and treatment of the hair in which they differ from all the rest. 
Both the feet of Cybele, and the fore part of Venus’s right foot, are likewise 
restorations; and the hands of the latter have been considerably damaged. 
Mars is broken through the breast, and has been mended with stucco, 
while his hands likewise are damaged. In the Diana it is observed that 
the right hand, with which she holds her dress, is new; the mouth and 
cheek consist almost entirely of stucco, and the hair also is retouched. 
Apollo’s right arm, and the point of the left foot, are modern restora- 
tions, while the right shows marks of damage. The face of the lion’s 
skin, with which Hercules covers his head, is a new addition; while the 
upper part of the club, and the forefinger of the right hand, have been 
restored with stucco. Excepting the right arm and hand, with which 
she carries her helmet, Minerva has no new addition, but her left foot 
has been retouched, and the right is damaged. We may conclude by 
remarking, that the marble in this monument is of the most beautiful 
sort of fine-grained Greek, and somewhat of a yellow tinge. 

(c) It is not propable that this deity, as the author thinks, is on the 
point of opening Jupiter’s head with the hammer. Ile rather carries the 
hammer as a symbol, just as each of the gods carries his urn. Other- 
wise Jupiter would be represented sitting, as on the sacrificial cups and 
other monuments; and Minerva would appear full grown in the company 
of the other gods. Vulcan practised his art even in heaven.—Fea. 

(d) The coins from Lemnos, mentioned by Pellerin (here cited), are 
from the city of Hephestia, situated on this island. On one of these is 
a beardless head; on another a similar head, which, as it seems, is 
wreathed with laurel. That this head represents Vulcan cannot be 
affirmed with certainty; but, as usual, may be inferred partly from the 
name of the city, and the iron-works which exist there, partly from the 
fable of Vulcan, who, on account of his ugliness, was flung by Jupiter 
upon the island of Lemnos. On other coins he appears crowned with 
laurels. —Amoretti and Fea. 

(e) By Cicero’s expression (“‘putealia sigillata’”) must be understood 
the mouth of the well; not, as Foggini conjectures, the cover. The 
ancients were in the habit of furnishing their wells with moveable or im- 
moveable mouths. ‘‘ Marmer puteale” or ‘‘ marmerum puteale” in an 
inscription lately found at Tivoli, and cited by Visconti, is to be inter- 
preted in tho same manner. One of them, which is in marble, but of 
very rude workmanship, ornamented with animals, foliage, channelling, 
&c., is found in the old transept of the Lateran Basilica; and another, 
upon which the Danaids are represented, is to be seen in the Clementine 
Museum. 

(f) Pamphos is a poet, according to whom, Ceres, after the abduction 
of her daughter, Proserpine, sat at a well near Megara and Eleusis, in the 
shape of an old woman. Pausanias (cited here) says nothing about a 
representation of this subject on stone by a well.—Fea. 

Winckelmann’s mistake in calling Pamphos a sculptor is the more 
extraordinary, as he has already mentioned him as a poet more than 
once. 

(To be continued.) 


(The “ Euterpe” of Herodotus will be resumed next week.] 





DEATH OF MR. KENNEY, THE DRAMATIST. 


Ir is with the deepest regret we have to announce the 
sudden death of this talented and respected author, whose 
benefit, in our last number, we announced for Wednesday 


night. Mr. Kenney had, for some months back, been labour- 
ing under the effects of an aneurism of the large vessel of the 
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heart; and, although his complaint was absolutely incurable, | ever paid by the public to a favourite author. 


Drury Lane, 


yet his health and spirits were of late so much improved, | on Wednesday evening, was crowded to suffocation. The 


that a false hope was given to his family, who never contem- 
plated the fatal issue until a short time before his death, when 
all hope was at an end. The most melancholy part of the affair 
is, that Mr. Kenney was lying dead—scarcely cold—while 
the performances announced for his benefit were being played 
at Drury Lane, At first it was intended, in compliance with 
the desires of his family, that the performance should be given 
up entirely ; but finally, at the intercession of several influ- 
ential friends of the deceased gentleman, it was resolved that 
they should be allowed to proceed. Indeed, it was among the 
last wishes expressed by Mr. Kenney, that the performances 
should go on, in consideration of his family. Mr. Kenney 


retained his senses to the last moment, was perfectly resigned 
to his fate, and expired without a groan. 

The gloom the fatal and unexpected event has cast on the 
family of the deceased is more easily imagined than described. | 


Had Mr. Kenney lived but a few short hours he would ~ 
been cognizant of one of the most enthusiastic demonstrations 











boxes were filled by a most elegant and fashionable company, 
and there was scarcely a lover of the drama in London who 
was not present. The entertainments went off with immense 
éclat, and Mr. Kenney’s farce, with which the evening’s enter- 
tainments concluded, was received with roars of laughter ; 
but, alas! the audience little knew that the heart which con- 
ceived and the hand that penned all this mirthful humour was 
just made cold by the touch of death. While Drury Lane 
rung with peals of laughter, and nothing but smiling faces 
could be seen in all the vast assembly, the autkor of this 
universal merriment was lying dead, with his family weeping 
round him. Such is life in its truest colours! 

Mr. Kenney commenced his literary career nearly 46 years 
since, his first farce appearing in 1803. Some of his works 
have become highly popular, and are in the remembrance of 
all play-goers. Mr. Kenney died in his 66th year. 

For particulars of the performances we refer to another part 
of the journal. 





BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
No. IlI.—Op. 55. 


(Continued from page 458.) 





Lt us now pass on to an entirely new feature, and one of | 


| working of the opening phrase of the second or dominant 
| subject, and the peculiar progression of harmonies through 
| which this passes, especially that from the first inversion of 






the prepared major seventh on the chord of F major, the 


the greatest importance in the general impression the move- | minor second of the prevailing key, the so-called “chord of 
ment makes upon the hearer; this is the new episode in E | the Neapolitan sixth,” of certain whimsical theorists, who (for 
minor, which, from its own beauty, from the situation and | some reason that I have not seen explained) associate geogra~ 


the manner in which it is introduced, from the use that is 
subsequently made of it, and from its influence upon the 
general effect, may be esteemed as perhaps the greatest 
master-stroke in the whole composition. 

The long passage of syncopation that grows out of the 


phical with musical ideas, to the chord of the dominant ninth 
on B natural, produce a state of suspense in the hearer that is 
almost painfully exciting, and thus awakens the keenest 
sensitiveness for the full reception of, and the entire sympathy 
with, the following phrase of exquisitely touching pathos. 
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Viol, 2 e Cello. 


This is repeated in A minor, and then an unexpected change 
introduces the first subject in another new form in the key of 
C. We may notice here a peculiarity that, in the small scope 
of such criticism as, unable to comprehend the broad principles 
of general effect, can examine only minute details, and thus is 
dead to the grandeur of a large design, may be esteemed a 
violation of the orthodox rule of musical construction, but 
which, in fact, since all rules must have reference to, and 
indeed are founded upon good effect, is perfectly in accordance 
with all true principles of symmetry. The rule in question 
purports that it is bad to return to any particular key in which 
we have already rested after having modulated from it, and 
the violation of this law appears in the return in this place to 
the key of C major, which was made prominent early in the 
second part of this. movement, and even pursuing for some 
time the same course of modulation as is. there pursued, 









namely, through C minor to D flat or C sharp, which keys 
are, virtually, synonymous. ‘The defence of this lies in the 
consideration that the rule applies particularly to a plan of 
much more conciseness; in fact, to a less extensive movement 
than the one before us, which is by far the longest and the 
largest in design that had ever been written at the time it was 
composed ; and that it applied only generally to so largely 
developed and so comprehensive a form of construction as that 
in which this movement is composed. However great a fault. 
it would be in a movement of the proportion of any of those 
in the two previous symphonies to recapitulate thus a modu- 
lation that has already been employed, in the present example 
the very great length of this ‘free fantasia,” which justifies 
the extraneous modulations that would be entirely irrelevant in 
more brief compositions, renders desirable and admirably 
effective this recurrence to what we may call a former resting 
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place, from whence the attention takes as it were a new impetus; 
or is revived, or perhaps begins again to follow the different 
course into which the seemingly exhaustless channel of ideas 
now flows. The next fresh point of interest is the repetition 
of the beautiful episode last quoted in the key of E flat minor; 
then comes a transient modulation to G flat major, which 
gives a new colouring to this exquisite idea; and then, by a 


Violini. 
N 


simple return to the relative minor, we are brought to the half- 
close on B flat, the dominant which is preparatory to the return 
to the original key of the original subject. Let us here pause 
to admire, to wonder, at the prodigious effect of a long con- 
tinued passage, which carries the listeners away with it still 
more than anything that has preceded it, 
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First let us notice in this the stretta of the principal subject 
formed by the wind instruments successively taking it up, 
each one a bar after the other; next, the grand march of the 
basses which stand out most surprisingly from all the other 
instruments; and then the tremolo of the violins which has the 
effect of binding the whole into one compact mass of sound. 
This passage derives its great and almost overpowering charac- 
ter from its very long continuance; one cannot, I think, but 
feel in it the expression of a determined will, absolute and 
mighty, all but irresistible; and one is disposed to associate it 
more than any other portion of the movement with the idea of 
the all-buteworld-conqueror in whose honour the work was 
composed, May we not agree that here a giant-mind fulfils 
its design, which is to represent a giant-will resolving to 
encompass its object and increasing in power as increases the 
magnitude of what it is resolved to subject? The long delay 
before the re-entry of the principal subject is admirably con- 
trived to raise still higher and higher the interest of the 


pal 
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auditor, and to give additional effect to the subject when it at 
length appears; the climax of all this is the extraordinary 
anticipation of the subject, four bars before the final return to 
the key, which sounds as the voice of another existence, or, 
rather, of the innermost secret of our own, as the unexpressed 
longing of an ardent soul—as the dream of a dream which 
prompts a desire—as music within music that appeals to a 
subtler sense than outward hearing. 

Once returned to the original key and to the subject, a new 
surprise awaits us: this is produced by the C sharp, in the 
fifth bar, being treated as .D flat, and resolved on C natural, 
by which a modulation into F major instead of into G minor 
is effected, that comes upon the ear with a sound of inexpres- 
sible freshness. 

We must next notice an unexpected change into the key of 
D flat, and then, by a chord of A flat minor, a return to E flat. 
We have from this point a recapitulation of the first part, with 
little modification more than the bringing all that before was 
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in B flat now into E flat; every beauty bursts again upon us 
with increased effect from our present familiarity with the 
whole ; in especial, that ecstacy of sound, that articulated as- 


piration of the soul, where tones are successively piled upon 


= 


tones, and the music swells as does the bosom when a deep 
and mighty consciousness dilates it, which expresses all of 
poetry beyond what words can utter; that heartquake, moved 
by the volcanoes of passion, awakened again in the hearer all 
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that feeling above delight which words cannot describe, and 
only those whose sympathies and whose judgment are equally 
ripe for the impression can experience. It is now to speak of 
the Coda, a portion of the movement that is in all respects 
worthy of the marvellous whole, of which it is the equally 
wonderful climax. A very simple, but an entirely individual 
orchestral distribution, gives an extraordinary effect to a most 
original modulation into C. 

Then we have the subject treated in an entirely different 
manner to any under which it has yet appeared, with a new 
counterpoint most ably constructed upon it, which gives to it 
an entirely renewed interest. The beautiful episode which 
was first introduced in the second part in E minor, is now 
repeated in F minor, and afterwards in E flat minor; the 
recurrence to this exquisite feature at the present period of the 
movement is a fine stroke of art, as it effectually incorporates 
it as a necessary portion in the general design, whereas, had 
it appeared only in its first situation, it would have stood for 
ever apart from the rest of the composition as an admirable 
embellishment that ornamented but belonged not to the whole. 
There is then introduced a passage, founded on that colossal 
figure, to which attention has been most earnestly directed, 
that prepares for the return to the subject in the original key, 
to which the remarkable motion of the basses gives so distinct, 
so emphatic, and so highly suggestive a character; as it is at 
present treated, it forms a curious example of the employment 
of a pedal, which is well worthy of examination. This leads 
to a resumption of the principal subject in the key of E flat, 
which is now made the theme of a felicitous double counter- 
point, constructed of the figure that interrupts the second 
melodic phrase of the second subject (the fourth example 
quoted in this analysis), which one may well suppose to have 
been introduced in that situation to justify the important use 
that is made of it here, and at an earlier stage- of the second 
part that has in its place been mentioned. 

This subject and counterpoint are successively inverted 
through all the parts, when a passage that naturally grows out 
of the florid figure of the counterpoint leads to a recurrence of 
the second melodic phrase of the second subject (the third 
example quoted), the introduction of which in this situation is 
another of those felicitous masterstrokes that conduce so 
wonderfully to the entirety, the unity, the completeness, and 
the general connectedness of this gigantic movement. A few 
bars now bring us to the end of the first movement, which has 
never been exceeded in length, and, I believe, never can be 
surpassed in merit. Extensive as have been these remarks, it 
will be seen that they amount only toa catalogue ora general 
index of the successive features of the composition. It is a 
matter of speculation whether the author had any distinct 
intention as to the embodiment of any series or progression 
of feelings in the conception and arrangement of his ideas. 
That the ideas, as they are presented to us, certainly suggest 
an unbroken train of emotions, ever varying but always con- 
genial, in the minds, or, I should better say, the hearts of most 
hearers, I am fully assured. As, however, these emotions 
must in all cases be modified not only by the general temper- 
ament, but no less by the particular temper of each individual 
hearer at every repeated hearing, I feel that it would be to 
infringe upon the rights, if not to interfere with the pleasures 
of imagination that are common to all of us, were I to pre- 
sume to offer any further suggestion than I have as yet found 
irrepressible, as to the expression of any particular passage, or 
the general character of the whole movement. I feel that a 
great story is toldin it. Let every one read it by the inter- 
pretation of his own feelings, G. A, Macrarren, 





SONNET. 


NO. CCXLV, 





Approach, approach, thou dream of former days! 
With thy mild consolation hover near, 

As when at evening, on the branches sere, 

The last regretful sunbeam softly plays, 

And let thy light shine through some temp’ring haze ; 
Let not thy forms and colours be too clear=— | 
Their presence, strongly mark’d, I could not bear; 

But they would madden, as they charm’d my gaze. 

Then come not as a spectre of the dead, 

For whom we sadly mourn, but mourn in vain ; 
Consign’d for ever to a hopeless past, 

But shine, as ’twere some angel that has fied, 
And, in the distance, promises again 
To visit earth, and cheer the soul at last. 











N.D, 












DEATH OF MR. WILSON, THE VOCALIST. 


It is with the deepest regret we have to announce the 
death of this popular and highly-talented vocalist, whichis 
occurred at Quebec, on the 8th of the present month, in 
most sudden and awful manner. Mr. Wilson had been giving 
his Scottish entertainments with unprecedented éc/at in dif- 
ferent parts of North America for the last six months, and 
contemplated a return to England in the ensuing spring, He 
wrote to Mr, Alison, of Alfred Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
on the 7th inst., acquainting him that he had arrived at Quebec, 
and that the cholera, of which he always stood in fear, was 
making fearful ravages in that city. This was the last letter 
the Scottish minstrel ever wrote to England. On the 8th, the 
day after he wrote the letter alluded to, Mr. Wilson was 
seized with a violent attack of cholera, and expired in three 
hours. The melancholy event, which reached England this 
week, has plunged his family into the deepest grief. Mr. 
Wilson was for many years one of the first tenor singers on the 
English stage. He was the first who originated that class of 
monological entertainments which has since occupied the 
talents of so many of our singers, and has found such favour, 
of late years, in the eyes of the public. Mr. Wilson was the most 
accomplished singer of Scotch ballads of modern times, He had 
a high tenor voice, of much sweetness, and sang the melo- 
dies of his native land with a quaintness of humour and 
expression that could not be surpassed. His popularity in 
Scotland was not inferior to that of Sinclair in his palmiest 
days. He was greatly and deservedly respected in public and 
private life. 








































MR. KENNEY’S BENEFIT. | 


WE have seldom seen a more crowded audience within the 
walls of Drury Lane than that assembled on Wednesday 
evening last. The occasion was one which loudly called for 
public sympathy, and the public, we are glad to say, answered 
most cordially. The receipts, we understand, amounted to no 
less a sum than six hundred pounds. Every part of the house 
was occupied—the pit and galleries densely. The boxes dis- 
played a goodly and brilliant array. The comedietta of a 
Curious Case opened the performance, in which all we have to 
remark upon is the Mr. Sniggleton of Mr. Charles Matthews, 
which was full of life and bustle. Miss Woolgar looked be- 
witching and acted bewitchingly, and Mr. Charles Selby made 
an admirable contrast to both.—The Curious Case was fol- 
lowed by the Beggar’s Opera, in which Mr. Sims Reeves 
essayed for the first time the character of Captain Macheath. 
Such an initiative essay has seldom been witnessed on any 
stage. Mr, Sims Reeves achieved on Wednesday evening one 
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of his greatest triumphs in England. To sing the music of 
Captain Macheath as Mr. Sims Reeves sings it, implies a 
quality and purity of voice which are not always available in 
the very best Italian music, and a simplicity of feeling and 
taste which would do honour to the greatest artist. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, in fact, surprised all his hearers by his singing, and 
created a furore. His opening song, “ Pretty Polly, say,” 
was given with boldness and a freedom of manner quite 
exhilarating ; and his second morceau,‘‘ My heart was so free,” 
was so deliciously given as to exalt the audience to an enthu- 
siastic demonstration. But to specify his successful achieve- 
ments would be to reckon all his songs. We must point out, 
however, ‘‘ When the heart of a man is depressed with care,” 
‘*Man may escape from rope or gun,” and “ At the tree I 
shall suffer with pleasure,” as those which produced the 
greatest impression on the audience. Certainly the beauty 
and power of Mr. Sims Reeves’s voice was never more happily 
manifested than in the old-fashioned but most melodious 
» music of the Beggars’ Opera. Scarcely less than his singing 
scan we praise Mr. Sims Reeves’ acting. He looked the very 
picture of the well-bred, dashing highwayman, and was pecu- 
liarly animated and unrestrained throughout. The popular 
English tenor has become more popular than ever by demon- 
strating most satisfactorily that it is not in Italian music alone 
that he is eminent, but that he exhibits perfect mastery in 
giving feeling and beauty to the simple strains of his native 
land. Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in so many of his songs, 
that we really have forgotten which were the repeated ones. 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam made an interesting Polly, and 
Madame Vestris a pert and fascinating Lucy, and Mr. Webster 
a capital Filch, and the rest all good in their respective parts. 
In the concert which followed, a considerable tumult arose in 
consequence of Ernst not being forthcoming. Besides Ernst, 
Madlle. Corbari was detained at home by indisposition, and 
but for the excellence of the rest of the concert, these disap- 
pointments would have been likely to cause much dissatisfac- 
tion. The following selection of pieces was actually per- 
formed :— 
Comic Song—Mr. Harley. 
Romanza—La Favorita—Signor Gardoni . . . 
Aria— A nobili Signor’—Miss Wallace. . - 
Duet — “Se fiato in corpo avete’”’—Signori Lablache 
and F.Lablache . . . . . ° 
Solo—Horn—M. Vivier 5. Ps . Sehle ry 
Aria—“ Mi par che un luogo solo,” Nina Pazza— 
Madlle. Louise Corbari . . . : . 
Due—Rein de Chypre—Signor Gardoni and M. Massol 


Donizetti. 
Meyerbeer. 


Cimarosa, 
Vivier. 


Coppola. 
Halevy. 

The duet for the two Lablaches was encored, and the last 
part repeated. The great basso was in excellent spirits, and 
Frederico kept him good company. Gardoni sung his ro- 
mance with perfect grace and feeling ; and Miss Wallace gave 
an intelligent reading to the air of Meyerbeer. 

Vivier was enthusiastically encored in his solo, (the beaut- 
ful romance from the Gipsy’s Warning), which he played with 
exquisite taste and tone, introducing on the repetition some of 
his extraordinary harmonic combinatious. When we hear 
Vivier, we almost forget that it is an instrament upon which 
he is playing; it is like the voice of a Mardo or an Alboni. 

Madlle. Louise Corbari distinguished herself most favourably 
in the difficult air of Coppola, a composer known in Italy from 
having produced one successful opera. She sang the largo 
with great expression, and exhibited both fluency and energy 
in the rondo. She was applauded very warmly, 

Gardovi and Massol sang Halevy’s duet with immense 
spirit. The sweet tenor voice of the former mixed graciously 
with the rich manly barytone of the latter, and the ensemble 





was highly effective. Messrs. Benedict and Vincent Wallace, 
as accompanists at the piano, exhibited their accustomed 
talent. 

The excellent farce of Love, Law, and Physic followed the 
concert, and concluded the evening’s entertainment. Wright’s 
Lubin Log was admirable. Miss Woolgar and Mr. Meadows 
were both capital in the parts of Mrs. Hilary and Andrew; 
and the other characters were carefully supported by Mrs, S. 
Cooke, Beliingham, and Holl. The farce went off with roars 


of laughter, the quiet humour of Wright giving double point 
to the jokes and bon mois with which it overflows. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Wessrter took his benefit on Monday. The play was 
As you like it, and the farces were Flying Colours and An 
Alarming Sacrifice. 

Mrs. Kean’s Rosalind is a very beautiful piece of acting ; 
quiet and subdued, yet full of naiveté and point. We scarcely 
know any actress who looks so admirable in male attire. Her 
height and slenderness no doubt contribute to this effect. 
Mrs. Kean was immensely applauded. 

Mr. Charles Kean made a very melancholy and philoso- 
phical Jaques—the Jaques of the Poet. The speech com- 
mencing 

“A fool, a fool, I met a fool i’ the forest,” 


was given with great point and emphasis, and the whole 
character was conceived with the usual judgment and discri- 


mination of the actor. 
Keeley’s Touchstone was perfect, and Mrs. Keeley was 


admirable as Audrey. 

Mr. James Wallack played Orlando on this occasion, and a 
better Orlando, probably, the stage has not seen. 

After the play Mr. Webster delivered his farewell address. 
The popular manager was received with immense cheers, and 
was greatly applauded throughout his speech. His speech was 
as follows :— 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—Custom exacts a valedictory address from 
every manager of a theatre on the close of a season, which sometimes 
proves irksome when the financial budget has not a cheerful aspect, as 
was seriously the case last year, chiefly consequent upon the political 
and commercial gloom pervading all classes of society. Happily those 
times are nearly past, 1 hope never to return, and with them a great 
portion of the depression of the British drama, aided and honoured by 
the marked patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. Such an illustrious example will assuredly be 
loyally followed, and the British drama (and a nobler drama no country 
can boast of) become once more a popular as weil as an intellectual 
amusement, which will give birth to genius both in writing and in acting. 
They have existed, and why not exist again? This point achieved, the 
national theatres may see native talent prospering on the boards where 
the Kembles, Siddons, Garrick, Kean, O'Neil, Macieady, and a host of 
kindred spirits once flourished, and not be desecrated as they now are to 
other uses, and the unparallelled circumstance of having to combat 
against an affected taste, in which I most earnestly desire a revolution ; 
and four foreign operas open at one time in London, which, though they 
do not thrive themselves, prevent others thriving, be remembered only 
as an ugly dream of the past, oppressing the healthful action of our 
national drama. As I do not uphold the lyre of Apollo when foreign 
to my nature, I may feelingly speak the truth. Thanking you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for your support, and assuring you that I will endeavour 
to deserve its continuance, until the latter end of September—l respect- 
fully, and in the name of the company individually and collectively, wish 
you health and prosperity.” 


Mr. Webster's speech, at the conclusion, was received with 
loud cheers. 


It is not likely that we of the Musical World should cor- 
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dially coincide with Mr. Webster in his expressed hostilities 
to music, nor do we feel with him in his prophetic yearnings 
that the opera must receive a speedy downfall, nor do we yet 
believe that the progress of music, or the taste, or the affecta- 
tion of taste engendered thereto, has been the main cause of 
the failure of the drama; yet we do sympathise with the en- 
terprising manager of the Haymarket that his great exertions 
in the cause of the drama have not received better support and 
more patronage. It is satisfactory, however, to learn that the 
present is an advance on the past season, and this naturally 
suggests a hope of future prosperity. 

The great feature of the past season, was the permanent 
engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. This enabled 
the manager, in some respects, to get rid of the star system, 
as Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean both expressed their willing- 
ness to play parts not usually undertaken by the larger lumi- 
naries of the sky theatric. To be sure Mr. Webster did not 
take any great advantage of their condescensions, but when he 
did take it he felt its value. 

Among the revivals of the bye-gone season, which were 
especially successful, we may allude to the Ransom, a come- 
dietta not highly meritorious in itself, but adapted to show off 
Mrs. Kean’s talent to perfection ; Douglas Jerrold’s admirable 
play, Zhe Housekeeper, in which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
both played with singular effect; The Honeymoon, and The 
Wonder; and among the stock plays, Zhe Stranger, The 
Gamester, The Wife's Secret, Hamlet, The Merchant of 
Venice and Macbeth. The last, by the way, was a revival, anda 
splendid one, and was put on the stage with great magnificence 
and completeness. The novelty par excellence of the season 


was Mr. Marston’s tragic play, Strathmore, which achieved a 


brilliant success. 

Several new farces were produced, and the Brothers Brough 
from Liverpool supplied two new extravaganzas, which 
largely increased the receipts at the treasury. 

In addition, as we are interested in the success of the drama, 
we in all humbleness proffer Mr. Webster a word of counsel, 
viz., that as soon as the opera season commences he would 
close his doors, and wait until the fever of music were carried 
off with the dog days, In the event of the energetic manager 
following our advice, there will be saved from his future fare- 
well speeches a vast deal of grumbling and ill-feeling towards 
an art which is the giant with the seven-leagued boots cf the 
present age, 


ST. JAMES’S. 


Frencn F'rays.—Few men have done so much for theatri- 
cals in England as Mr. Mitchell, the spirited lessee of the St. 
James’s Theatre. His management has been conducted on 
such a basis as to ensure him the universal suffrages of his 
subscribers. Ten years of uninterrupted success are eloquent 
proofs of his perseverance on the one hand, and of public pa- 
tronage on the other. Rumour has not pointed out Mr. 
Mitchell’s undertaking as an El Dorado of wealth, and his 
energy deserves the more praise, inasmuch as he was at the 
very onset perfectly aware that no fortune was to be made in 
a speculation confined to a limited circle of subscribers and 
patrons, the number of proficients in the French language 
forbidding any hope of a very numerous public; for it must 
be remarked that in the first commercial country in the world, 
where the French language is universally cultivated, and forms 
a principal feature in polite education, the number of persons 
who speak French with any degree of fluency or elegance, 
and who even understand it thoroughly when spoken, is 
exceedingly limited, With all these drawbacks, Mr, Mitchell 





has succeeded in creating a public for his theatre—a public 
essentially his own, which can only exist as long as he chooses 
to retain the helm, and would fall to pieces to-morrow, if he 
were to withdraw. 

Mr. Mitchell has had to contend with numerous difficulties, 
some inherent to the undertaking itself, others arising from 
unforeseen circumstances over which he could have no control, 
and against which it was impossible to provide. Among the 
first we may reckon the limited number of persons understand- 
ing the language sufficiently to enjoy the performance; the 
old prejudice existing against foreign performances, and more 
particularly against pictures of French manners, amongst a 
certain class of purists, who fancied in their ignorance that out 
of England there was no salvation, and accepted, as perfect 
types of French manners, the mad vagaries of dissolute novel- 
writers and profligate feuilletonists. To these we may add the 
so-called upholders of the national drama, persons who stand 
in their own light, and in reality uphold nothing at all; who 
rail against all imitation of foreign manners, and condemn ally 
encouragement o! foreign art and artists; whose war-cry is 
exclusion and privilege, and whose only excuse lies in their 
ignorance ; men who hoot down their brethren of the stage, 
and yet do not hesitate to appropriate the works of foreign 
authors to their own profit, and that without even hinting 
at the source from which they derive their pilferings. With 
all these impediments, Mr. Mitchell has contended most suc- 
cessfully; by encouraging the study of the French language 
he has opened a new and fruitful store of amusement, aud 
conferred a national benefit; by enabling the public to judge 
for themselves he has proved the falseness of the accusations 
brought against French literature, and removed an unjust 
prejudice in the minds of all whose minds are not closed 
against conviction ; by placing all the varieties of the French 
drama before the public, he has held up models for the encou- 
ragement of such as are disposed to learn, in the shape of 
good tragedies and comedies, excellent farces, and eminent 
artists in every branch of the drama. Our conviction is that 
if English actors and authors can do better, Mr. Mitchell’s 
theatre must fall to the ground, but until they can it will and 
must succeed. Luckily the time is now past when a cry 
may be raised against foreign influence and foreign professors, 
when the public could-be brought to believe that English na- 
tionality consisted in knowing nothing but English, and in 
protecting everything English, however bad it might prove; 
such a system is of itself a sufficient bar to improvement, and 
would soon extinguish the English drama altogether. It is our 
province to speak the truth, however unpalateable it may be ; 
we repeat, that the English drama is abandoned and unpro- 
tected, because it is wanting in most of the essentials which 
command popularity, and which can only be acquired by pa- 
tient study and continued exertions. We do not presume to 
say that the models to be found at the French Theatre are to 
be copied, and translations to supply the place of originals; 
on the contrary, we contend that translations have ever been 
the bane of English authors, who find their work cut out 
ready to their hands, and have had only to alter the dialogue 
to suit the English idiom, thereby destroying their own in- 
ventive faculties, or allowing them to rust for want of practice. 
What we would advise is the study of the effects produced, 
the means-employed to produce these effects ; and, as regards 
actors, the finish, the care and study necessary to the acqui- 
sition of that self-possession and ease which seem natural to 
the French comedian, and constitute a principal quality in the 


actor. 
Among the difficulties with which Mr, Mitchell has had to 
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contend, was the formation of a second Italian opera, which 
gave a fresh impetus to music, and led the public taste into a 
different channel from that which it had hitherto followed. 
To keep pace with these innovations Mr. Mitchell followed 
the stream of popular taste, and boldly introduced the Opera 
Comique. In this he has displayed his usual tact, and estab- 
lished a new claim on the gratitude of the public. The Opera 
Comique has been got up with every attention to that per- 
fection in details which alone can produce a perfect ensemble. 
The artistes engaged have been the best that could be pro- 
cured ; the prima donna, Mademoiselle Charton, has sustained 
the principal weight of the operas from the opening night to 
the conclusion of the season; she has played every night, 
three times a week, without a moment’s illness. Such artists 
are indeed a great acquisition in any establishment, more 
particularly in a lyrical one. Madlle. Charton is now an 
established favourite in London. Madlle. Guichard, the 
Dugazon of the company, has also played every night, and has 
earned her full share of applause ; few artistes could have been 
» found to supply her place with advantage. Mesdames Morel, 
ancini, and Martial, were the other ladics engaged on the 
establishment. The principal tenors have been M. Couderc, 
at the same time an admirable actor, M. Bonnamy, possessed 
of a small but agreeable voice, M. Octave, M. Soyer, and 
M. Chateaufort, the latter an excellent comic actor. Among 
the basses we have had Messrs. Zelger, Buguet, and Beauce. 

The operas produced have been both numerous and well- 
selected. Of course the majority were from the pen of Auber, 
one of the most fertile of composers; but we have also heard 
with pleasure the compositions of the veteran Grétry, Boiel- 
dieu, Herold, Boisselot, Adam, and the author of the Comte 
Ory, the most melodious of modern writers, Rossini. In all, 
we have had at least twenty-five operas in this one season; a 
feat almost unparallelled in the history of the lyrical drama, 
when we consider that the singers were not accustomed to 
play together, that many new operas have been produced, and 
old ones remounted, and that this was the first season of a 
novel speculation. The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hanssens, was most satisfactory, and the choruses showed 
symptoms of evident improvement towards the end of the 
season, and augur well for the future. 

The favourite comic actor, M. Arnal, and Madame Doche, 
have wound up a season, perhaps one of the most bustling 
and the most agreeable in the annals of the French Theatre. 

On throwing a retrospective glance on the performances we 
have witnessed during the season of 1848-9, the general impres- 
sion left on our minds is one of unmixed pleasure and satis- 
faction. On the whole, we could scarcely have hoped for such 
results, even from Mr. Mitchell, from whom we are accustomed 
to expect comparative perfection in all his undertakings; and 
we take our leave of him, with the cordial hope that he has 
reason to be satisfied on his side with the support and en- 
couragement he has received, and which he so well deserves, 

J. pe C ‘ 








PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Macreapy and English talent, Operatic Companies, Poses 
Plastiques, may not fill our theatres, but there is one magical name 
which always does so to suffocation—and that is “ Jullien”—it does 
not matter whom he brings with him or what music he plays, but 
the people know that Jullien always has pleased them, and will do 
80 usgue ad infinitum ; and, therefore, they crammed the boxes, 
pit, and gallery of our Royal Amphitheatre on Wednesday evening 

















last. The attractions were unusually great. In addition to the 
usual favourites—Keenig, Collinet, Richardson, &c., he brought us 
several new artistes of great fame; and lastly, to crown all, he 
introduced to us the celebrated Madame Persiani, who is a com- 
parative stranger in Liverpool. The instrumental peeneemant, as 
usual, went off with immense éclat, every thing being performed 
with that energy, precision, and fire for which Jullien and his band 
are sofamous. Where there are so many good things, it is hard to 
single out any particular one for praise; but I think that of the 
vivacious pieces, the Masaniello selections, and the Lucrezia 
quadrilles excited the greatest pleasure generally, while the selec- 
tions from Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, and Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony were duly appreciated by the more classical 
portion of the audience. Koenig, who is a great favourite, was 
received with a distinct round of applause, and played a new song 
of Roch Albert’s, called “ First Love,” with a power and grace of 
effect peculiar to all his performances. He was listened to with 
the greatest attention; and, at the conclusion, which was orna- 
mented, if I may use the word, with a “ new effect,” the applause 
was uproarious, and the cries of “ encore” so universal, that, t ough 
Koenig was evidently somewhat fatigued, he played it again with 
increased effect. 

Madame Persiani’s reception was immense ; she seemed to be 
uite astonished at the warmth with which she was received. Her 
rst selection was the beautiful cavatina from Sonnambula, “Come 

per me sereno,” which she gave with the most exquisite delicac 
and finish, and added to the melody a profusion of the most novel, 
bewitching, and difficult fiorituri, all of which were executed in the 
most easy and natural manner possible. At the conclusion, she was 
applauded to the very echo, but only bowed to the unanimous 
encore. 

Her next effort was the “ Una voce,” from the Barbiere, which 
she sang with her usual finish, the florid ornaments being as usual 
of the most novel and startling description. The audience would 
not be baulked of the encore this time, so the cabaletta was re- 
peated. Inthe florid and brilliant school of vocalisation, Persiani, 
to our thinking, far surpasses Jenny Lind. Persiani, indeed, is a 
most wonderful singer. Of the Prophéte selection, it is really 
difficult to give any thing like an opinion, after one hearing ; in 
addition to which, the pieces were so dovetailed into one another, 
that it was not easy to ascertain when one ended and the other 
commenced. The music seemed to be massive, bold, and abound- 
ing in novel effects, with a few bits of delicious melody ; the duet 
for the two Keenigs and the airs de ballet were much applauded. 
Messrs. Jancourt and Delabarre, both from Brussels, piayed a duet 
very effectively ; they both possess great talent, and play with 
ease and power, combining great sweetness aad purity of tone with 
immense facile execution. Mr. John Day, a wonderfully clever 
and youthful violinist, and the Drum Polka, with the usual ‘* stun- 
ning” effects, finished one of the best concerts the magnifico Jullien 
ever gave in Liverpool; where he again comes to delight thousands 
more, after his Irish tour, giving us another last opportunity of 
hearing the wonderful Persiani, and two instrumentalists new to 
Liverpool, viz., Signor Bottesini and Mr. S. Pratten. 

At our Theatre Royal, the Italian Opera Company have, since 
my last, performed Zucrezia Borgia, L’Eliser d‘' Amore, and Il 
Barbiere. Montenegro’s Lucrezia is one of the finest displays of 
tragic singing and acting I have witnessed for a long time. Her 
voice on this occasion was full and clear, and she sang throughout 
with intense feeling and expression. In the air “ Ah m’odi,” and 
the trio “ Guai te sfugge,” her vocalism was worthy of the highest 
praise, while her acting,—in which, mingled Let hate, and 
fear, were beautifully expressed,—was of the highest order of 
dramatic art. Santiago made a good Gennaro; his voice is 
remarkably pure and fine, but he wants delicacy and finish, with a 
little more animation. He was much applauded for his delivery of 
the air “ Del pescator ignobile :” his dying scene was truthful and 
pathetically managed. Montelli sang the music of the Duke care- 
fully, though his exaggerated motions were scarcely royal of tragic. 
Modest little Signora Montelli gained an encore after singing the 
‘* 1] segreto,” an honour she well deserved, for she both sang and 
acted in a highly creditable manner. Bailini was an admirable 
Gubetta, and of the greatest use in the choruses, which were exceed- 
ingly well sung. The scenery, some of which was painted expressly 
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for the piece, was exceedingly good and appropriate, as were the 
dresses and properties. ‘ 

In L’£lisir d’Amore, Signora Montelli made an admirable 
coquetish Adina, acting with charming simplicity and naiveté, and 
singing very sweetly and prettily. Santiago looked and acted well 
as Nemorino, gaining an unanimous encore in the beautiful song 
“Una furtiva lagrima.” Montelli made a good Dr. Dulcamara, 

laying his part with great humour, and creating much laughter ; 
he sang also much better than usual, and was deservedly encored 
in that catching air “Io son ricco.” The whole piece went off with 

reat éclat, though I am sorry to say that the houses were bad. 

ut the audience made up in enthusiasm what they wanted in 
numbers. The singers have been nightly called before the curtain 
between the acts, and almost every morceau has been nightly 
encored. In fact, they have given the greatest satisfaction to all 
who have heard them, many of whom have not scrupled to compare 
Montenegro to Grisi, one peper here says that she absolutely sur- 
passes the Diva as Norma. 1 am willing to give Montenegro great 
praise, but the writer assuredly never saw Grisi play Norma, or he 
would not have been guilty of such moon-eyed madness. The 
Philharmonic Society have engaged a uew tenor from Italy, named 
Signor Corvas, whom the secretary tells me is very clever, and he 
is engaged for the Royal Italian Opera next season! Did youever 
hear of him? The upholsterers are busy at work at the fall, and 
all the “talk of the town” now is of the Festival. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean commence un engagement at the Theatre Royal next 
Monday, they have always drawn good houses on former occasions, 
and I hope that for Mr. Copeland’s sake they will prove more 
attractive than ever. J. H.N. 


Liverpool, July 26th, 1849. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jetty Trerrz.— This popular me has left England for the 
Hague. She will return for the Liverpool and Birmingham 
Festivals. 

Hear Bromenruat, the pianist and composer, has left England 
on a visit to his family in Germany. 

Mapame Sonrae is engaged for the Birmingham Festival. 

LiverPoot Festivar.—The celebration of the opening of the 
new concert hall will take place in the week beginning Monday, 
August 27, The vocalists engaged are—Grisi, Viardot Garcia, 
Catherine Hayes, Jetty Trefiz, Corbari, L. Corbari, Mad. Mac- 
farren, the Misses Williams, and Alboni; Mario, Sims Reeves, 
Laglisfeo, Bartolini, Polonini, Lockey, Whitworth, Benson, 
Lablache, and Formes. The instrumentalists are Ernst (violin), 


Charles Hallé and Benedict (piano), Piatti (violoncello), Bottesini 
h 


(double-bass), and Vivier (horn). e band will consist of ninety 
formers ; the chorus of 220. Conductors, Messrs.. Benedict and 
errmann ; Organist, Mr. Best. There will be three morning and 

three evening concerts. 

Panis.—The Grand Opera (Theatre de la Nation) will shortly 
re-open, under new management, M,M. Dupenchal and Roqueplan 
having resigned. 

Otympric.— Mr. Watts, the spirited manager of the Marylebone, 
has become the future lessee of the Olympic. The new theatre, it 
is expected, will be finished by Christmas. We understand that 
Mr. Davidson will retain his former position as manager. 

Ma. F. Bowen Jewson, the pianist, has left London for Scot- 
land, on a visit to Sir mer Sinclair, at Thurso Castle, Caithness. 

Ma. Lanp gave one of his “ musical evenings” on Monday last 
at the Town Hall, Woolwich, assisted by the Misses Smith, and 
Mr. Lawler, under the auspices of the Literary Institution. The 
Hall was very full, and the performance highly successful. Several 
encores were awarded amongst them— Mr. Lawler in “ Tis when to 
Sleep,"—the Misses Smith in a duet, “ The Birks of Aberfeldy ,”— 
Mr. Land in Loder’s “ Philip the Falconer,” and Lover's ballad, 
“ Sally, why not name the day ” 

Gugausey.—(From a Correspondent.)—The theatre at this 
lovely island is about to close after a ten week’s season of unex. 
ampled success, On Wednesday evening the Hunchback was per- 
formed for the benefit of Mrs. Gordon, to a house crowded to the 
eeiling, and in a manner never P aired done in this Paradise- 
like spot, Mrs. Gordon played Julia in an artistic-like manner. 





Her scenes with Sir Thomas Clifford (admirably played by Mr. 
John Davis, who is one of the most promising juvenile tragedians 
of the day) were given with an intensity of feeling that brought 
tears from all present ; while the quaint humour thrown into Modus 
by Mr. Newcombe, gave a relief to the more serious parts of the 
play: Miss Aldridge mado a charming Helen, full of fun and lady- 
ike. The popular Emery made the people roar as Fathom, and 
Messrs. Sterling and Gordon, as Lord Tinsel and his friend, did all 
that was necessary in their parts. Mr. Dodsworth, a tenor singer, 
sang some pleasing ballads, and the evening’s amusement concluded 
with the Eton Boy, which again brought Newcombe’s comic powers 
into play with those of the talented beneficiaire. Every seat is 
taken for Newcombe’s benefit on Monday, and the ladies are lite- 
rally quarrelling for the parts of the pit converted into — a 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ MESSRS. COCKS’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HERR STRAUSS’S ADMIRED QUADRILLES, as performed by himself and 
Band, at Her Majesty State Balls, Her Royal am the Duchess of Glou- 
cester’s, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge’s, at Almack’s, at the, 
Nobility’s Balls, and at his Farewell Musical Matinée—i,e., Martha, Loui 
Militaire, Stradella, Vienna Carnal, and Jubel, 3s. each. 


HERR STRAUSS and his celebrated Band had the honor to perform the fol- 
lowing NEW DANCES, of his own composition, at the recent Ball given by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, at Her Royal Highness An Re per 
of Cambridge’s Ball, and at his Farewell Musical Matinée :—Alice, and 
Kathinka Polkas, 2s. each; Marien, Wanderer’s Lebewohl, Sophien, and Kuntsler 
Ball Waltzes, 3s. each ; also his Defilier March, 1s. 


HERR STRAUSS.—Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. resgestially Sateen the Nobil- 
ity, Gentry, and the Public, that they have just received Vienna all the 
choice Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., by this renowned composer, for a full 
orchestra ; ditto as piano duets and as solos. 


HERR DREYSCHOCK’S PIANOFORTE WORKS.—Irish, Scotch, and En- 
lish Airs, three books, 5s. each; Bluette Romance, Les Regrets, Second Rondo 
{filitaire, Le Tremolo, La Clochette, L’Absence, Les Adieux, Andante, Scherzo, 
Les Ruisseaux, Study for the Left Hand, Le Vallon, Chanson-a-Boire, Impromptu, 
First Military Rondo, each 2s., 3s., and 4s, ; Concerto, 6s. 


ORATORIO MUSIC, with Organ or Piano Accompaniments, ly en. 
graved and printed on fine paper, folio size, newly arranged by John Fy = 
Handel’s Messiah (from Mozart’s score), 15s.; Israel in , 1584; Acis 
Galstea, 12s.; the Coronation Anthems, 12s.; and his Dettingen Te 12s, ; 
Haydn’s Creation, 15s.; Tallis, the Order of the Daily Service, in red and biack 
type, 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. ; Beethoven’s Mount Olives, by 128. ; 

sini’s Stabat Mater, by Warren, 12s. ; Haydn’s Seasons, by 128. ; 
and Kent’s Anthems and Services, in 2 vols., 218. each. 


Dr. BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. A New Edition, with an Organ or 
Piano Accompaniment, by Joseph Warren. Price only £6 és. 


HERR SCHULHOFF’S NEW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE. Carnaval de 
Venise, 4s.; 2. Nocturne, 3s.; 2. Valse, 3s.; Deux Pensées Fugitives, | 
Capriccio Apassionato, 3s.; four Mazur 2s. each; two Styriennes 
Mazurka, 2s. each; Galop di Bravura, 4s.; the same, arranged by Czerny a8 a 
duet, 5s.; Le Valse, 4s.; the same, as a duet, 5s. ; Chanson des Paysans, 3s.; and 
Trois Idylles, 5s. 


NEW FLUTE MUSIC, by Signor Briccialdi, with Pianoforte Accomppaimest, 
as performed by this distinguished artist at the various London 
Fantasias, Lucrezia, Macbeth, Figlia del Reggimento, f Masns 
@’Amore, I Capuletti, and Fantasia on Scotch Airs, 5s. each ; and his 
cises for the Flute, 3s. 

London: Published only by Her Majesty’s Music Sellers, 
Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 


CATALOGUE OF FLUTE MUSIC, GRATIS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


TWO NEW SONGS, BY HENRI PANOFKA, 


VENEZIANA, a Barcarote, with Italian and English Words, Composed 
for and Sung by MADLLE. JETTY DE TREFFZ. Price 2s, 


SUSANNA, a Sacre Sona, Written by E. Firzpatt, Esa,, Composed 
for and Sung by MISS DOLBY. Price 2s. And will shortly be published, 


“OUR POREST HOME.’’ A Duvet, for no and 
Written by D. RYAN, Esa. ; Com for and Sung by the MISSES WILLIAMS? 
Composed by HENRI PANOFKA. 
EWER & CO., Newgate Street. 
GLEE—“ BONNIE, BONNIE LASSES, 0!” 
Words by Burns, M WILLIAM SuHons, Composer of «6, Willie 


usic 
Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut,” “Of a’ the Airts,” ‘Sweet 
DUFF & HODSON, Oxford Street ; R. ANDREWS, Manchester. 
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MADAME SONTAG. 


ee ee 


’ NESDAY MORNING, AUGUST Ist (Two o’Clock), in 
“inors the CONCERT ROOM, 


A GRAND CONCERT 


ill be given, with FULL ORCHESTRA, embracing the WHOLE VOCAL 
- STRENGTH of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and M. THALBERG. 


AMONGST OTHER ATTRACTIONS, Madame SONTAG WILL SING, 





In Italian— F 
“La ZINGARA,” (composed expressly for MADAME SonTaG) Donizetti. 
In German— 
Scena, “Wie Nahte mir der Schlummer,” (Freischulz) . . Weber. 
In English— 
“With Verdure Clad,” (Creation) . . . . .. «+ + + Haydn 
In French— 
* Grace! Grace!”? (Robert le Diable) . . . . . « «© « « Meyerbeer. 





NEW WORK—JUST: OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers’ Journal), 


Contributed to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England’’), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE STRICKLAND 
(Sisters to Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. 
Crostanp), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, 
Mr. F. W. N. BAYLEY, Mr. PIERCE EGAN, Jun.: and other Writers of 
eminence. It is a New Weekly, Instructive, and Family Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of all Classes. It is the Best and Cheapest Work yet published. 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member of the Home-Circle. There are 
16 pages of matter, carefully selected — Literature, History, First-rate Tales, 
Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, Epitome of Trades, Public 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, Gardening, Knitting, 
Recipes, Selections, Answers to Correspondents, &c., and addressing itself to 
Fathers, Mothers, Girls, Boys, Servants, Everybody, individually and collectively. 
Weekly, 1d; only; Monthly Parts, 6d. Part I., stitched in a very handsome 
Wrapper, is now ready. To be had of all Booksellers. 


Office, 604, St. Martin’s Lane, where all communications are to be addressed. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, commencing at the earliest Periods, 
and continued down to the present Time, in addition to their general truthful- 
ness, as records of Public National Events, are interspersed with faithful Descrip- 
tions of the Manners, the Domestic Habits, and Condition of the People, in 
different Epochs of their History. The Volumes consist of 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, with Five Plates, a Map, 
and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with Three Plates and a Map. 2s, 6d. 3 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with Three Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 23. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, with Three Historicul Plates anda Map, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, with Three Plates and a 
Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, done up separatel 

@ Srom the Work, at 6d. peek. / oom * 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted English and Foreign autho- 
rities, as, Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, Keiglitley’s Roman History, 
Smith’s and Adams’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, &c. 
With Questions to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman 
Empire. 3s, 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 
* ee SWEDEN, and NORWAY, with Two Plates anda Map. 2s. 6d. 
ound. 
é wry 'g and the GERMAN EMPIRE, with Three Plates and a Map. 
iS. Od. und, 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, including GREECE, with Threo 
Historical Plates anda Map. 3s. 6d. bound. 
} FOLANS ant the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, with Three Plates and a Map. 

s. 6d. bound. 
atte ~ SWITZERLAND, with Three Historical Plates and a Map. 

. 6d. bound, 
ns ed and BELGIUM, with Two Historical Plates and a Map. 2s, 6d. 


A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories may be obtained, post free, on 
application to the Publishers. 


London: Dean & Son, Threadneedle Street ; Law, Fleet 

rite e man 4 oe a & Co., yo om & Co., and 
+, Paternoster Row; Tullet, Scho t: 

techapel ; and all Booksellers.’ ? haar pana. 
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Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Nights of “ LE PROPHETE.” 








The Directors have the ‘honor to announce that, in compliance with the unani- 
mous wish of their Subscribers, MEYERBEER’s New Grand Opera, 


LE PROPHETE, 


Will be Performed both on TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 31st, and on 
SATURDAY NEXT, AUGUST 4th. 


Fipis, . » 6  « «  « Mapamte VIARD OT, 
Bent. 3: < +s .  »  « Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
JEAN OF LEYDEN . (the Prophet) . Signor MARIO, 

Count D’OBERTHAL, .  . . Stenor TAGLIAFICO, 
SERGEANT, . . s . + Sranor LAVIA, 

PRASANTS, ©! 6 tithe . .« Sreanort ROMMI inp SOLDI, 
GIONA, . Sranor MEI, 

MATHISEN, . ° . . . Steanor POLONINI, 
ZACCARIA, . eke Stanor MARINI. 


The CHOIR in the Third Act will be assisted by Mesp.urs. CORBARI and 
DE MERIC, and combine the powers of the FULL ORCHESTRA, the MILI- 
TARY BANDS, the CHORUS, and the ORGAN. 

























THE 
INCIDENTAL 'DIVERTISSEMENT 
WILL BE SUPPORTED BY 
Mapizz. WUTHIER anv Stenor CASATTI, 
AND WILL COMPRISE THE CELEBRATED 


QUADRILLE DES PATINEURS. 

















A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place on THURSDAY NEXT 
Ava. 2np, on which occasion the New Grand Opera, ‘‘ LE PROPHBTE,’ 
will be Performed for the Fifth Time. G 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor—Mr. Costa, 


wee peenery by Messrs, Grizve and TELBIN, The Spectacle arranged by 
rT. A. HARRIS. 

The Performance will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season), may be had at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre, in Bow Street, Covent Garden ; and at the principal Libra- 
ries and Musicsellers. 

















“IDYLLE.” 


M. JULES BENEDICT’S newest Composition for the PIANOFORTE, Dedi- 
cated to MADAME BELLEVILLE Oury, Performed by the Author at his Grand 
Concert, June 220d.— This is neither more nor less than a flowing and melo-+ 
dious Andante, in the form of a Notturno—quite a model in its way.”—Vide 
Times, June 23. 

Published by LEADER & COCK, 63, New Bond Street. 















ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, EACH OF INFALLIBLE ATTRIBUTES. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is highly and universally ——— for creating and sustaining luxuriant 
Tesses. 








ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Is a preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion ; and 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 


Is invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and Gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the several Sove- 
reigns and Courts of Kurope, and the confirmation ee of the infallible 
efficacy of these creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with per- 
fection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. — Some are offered under the 
IMPLIED sanction of Royalty and the Government Departments, with similar 
attempts at deception. The ONLY GENUINE of. each bears. the. name. of 
‘* ROWLANDS’,’’ preceding that of the article, on the Wrapper or, La 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every resp 
Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 
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